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The work of the Department of Agriculture and its many 
branches in aiding the nation in its production of agricultural prod- 
ucts, has long been well known. 

The work of the Bureau of Markets in the Department, deal- 
ing as it does (among other lines of work) with the problems 
of the marketing and distribution of the farm and non-manufactured 
food products of our nation, is not so well known, for the Bureau 
has been in existence only four years. The numerous lines of work 
which are probably not of very general interest will not be men- 
tioned here, especially as knowledge of them can be gained from 
the Annual Report of the Bureau by those who care to consult it. 
The work regarding the marketing of food products has always 
been of certain interest to large bodies of women, but has been of 
increasing interest of late because of the necessarily increased in- 
terest of all in the question of the national food supply and of food 
prices. 

One of our earliest lines of work was the location and de- 
ermination of the extent of areas producing on a commercial scale, 
especially those producing fruits and vegetables; and a study of 
the present methods and areas of the distribution of these crops. 
A study of the possible and practicable standardization of farm 
products and their containers has been another important phase 
of this line of endeavor. The establishment and promulgation of 
standards for shelled corn, for wheat and for cotton, under authority 
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granted to the Secretary of Agriculture of Congress are important 
steps in this work. Standards for containers for grapes and other 
small fruits, berries and vegetables are now in the process of deter- 
mination under similar authority. The demand for standardization 
of these containers has been a persistent one for a long time 
among manufacturers, shippers and the consuming public. 

Work is being conducted which will tend toward the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities for handling food products, the 
reduction of loss of foodstuffs in transit, and the securing of 
suitable types of markets for cities. The demand for assistance in 
inij roving local marketing conditions is constant. Upon request 
surveys have been made in ten cities in order that advice might be 
given with reference to the location, establishment and management 
of municipal retail public markets, or such markets combined with 
farmers’ wholesale market places. 

In order that the advice given to cities may be both sound and 
practical, it has been necessary to conduct investigations into all 
phases of public and wholesale terminal market activity. These 
investigations have included fifteen cities in eight States. In most 
of these places special studies were made of proper refrigeration 
facilities in public markets, correct shed, stall, and aisle layouts, 
special appliances and general equipment for the most efficient 
handling of perishable produce, and desirable sanitary arrangements. 
The Bureau is in a position to supply designs of model steel sheds 
to protect local truck growers in selling their products on open 
farmers’ markets, together with their cost per lineal foot. Rough 
plans for public market layouts to fit the peculiar conditions of 
certain cities have been supplied. Model plans are being devised for 
various types of market buildings, produce yards, etc., with fairly 
accurate estimate of their costs. 

Some of these surveys have been made at the invitation of 
civic organizations of women. In every case, however, we feel that 
the movement must have the previous endorsement of the local 
municipal authorities that we may be assured that the recommenda- 
tions which may be made will have the attention of those who are 
in a position to put them into effect. 

Another direct and tangible step toward the improvement of 
marketing conditions from the standpoint of both the producer and 
the consumer is the distribution of information by the Bureau dur- 
ing the period of movement of fruits and vegetables, which is cal- 
culated to place them uniformly, or in accordance with the demand, 
in the great consuming centers. 
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Forty-four temporary field stations have been established in 
producing territory for the purpose of furnishing the latest market 
news to the growers of strawberries, tomatoes, peaches, cantaloupes, 
watermelons, asparagus, early potatoes and onions. Permanent 
city branch offices have been located in thirteen large cities and 
temporary arrangements have been made to receive market reports 
during the year 1917 from ten other cities. The field of action 
covers more than half the states and reports are issued during the 
season on radically different types of commodities, ranging from 
the highly perishable strawberry crop to the semi-staple onion and 
potato crops. 

A telegraphic service is being developed which gives informa- 
tion regarding the supply and prices of live stock and meats similar 
to the one which has been conducted for two years on perishables. 
In-conducting this news service on live stock and meats it has 
been necessary to develop a small night force which reports for 
duty at midnight and works until 7:00 in the morning. ‘The tele- 
graph lines of the Bureau are kept busy all night. 


Bi-weekly reports on honey are issued and a bi-weekly service 
on hay, seeds and certain grains is being developed. 


3eginning in 1916 the Bureau has published monthly, fairly 
accurate reports of the stored supplies of eggs, butter, cheese, apples, 
and certain kinds of meats. 

If space permitted, several illustrations could be given to show 
that the news service has tended not only to help the producer to 
secure better prices for his crops but has reduced the price to 
the consumer as well. In these instances the margin between pro- 
ducer and consumer was materially reduced because of the infor- 
mation which was placed before the shipper and before the whole- 
sale trade at the terminal markets. 

In the present situation, therefore, the Bureau of Markets 
should be of service to the nation in that it can furnish much 
information as to the commercially available food supply of the 
country. 

To summarize, the Bureau has its daily information on meat 
trade conditions with local offices in three large cities in the East, 
and three large cities in the West. It receives telegraphic reports 
of the movement of live stock to and from feeding stations and pack- 
ing centers. In its market news service it maintains through its 
city stations close contact with a large part of the trade in fruits 
and vegetables. It receives accurate daily reports of the origin of 
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perishable shipments by carloads and of shipping points. It main- 
tains thirteen city stations with a competent fruit and vegetable man 
in each, and has fifteen to twenty field men covering from fifty to 
sixty important shipping points in the course of the season. Through 
its thirty-five offices for Federal Grain Supervision it is kept in 
immediate contact with the grain trade. 

The Bureau has its monthly reports of cold storage holdings 
and it now has the names and addresses and the cooperation of 
about 1,450 meat-packing cold storage houses, these having about 
98 per cent of the total capacity of such houses in the country. 
Information is being gathered in regard to their capacities in 
slaughtering and the cubic feet of storage is segregated according 
to the various temperatures used. In addition, information is being 
gathered as to the location of various common storages, canning 
factories and general foodstuffs warehouses. A list is being com- 
piled of factories manufacturing substitute-fat products such as 
oleomargarine, compound lard and cotton-seed oil. 

In each of fifteen states there is one official, jointly representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture and the State Marketing 


Department, working on marketing problems, and with the consent — 


of the state these officials will probably be available and will be of 
valuable assistance in furnishing necessary information. 

The Bureau of Markets has been called on frequently in the 
past for suggested methods of meeting shortages in various kinds 
of foods. When a shortage in any foodstuffs becomes known it 
is incumbent upon consumers to give due consideration to the 
situation. Not only in a general way, but individually, they should 
make an intelligent effort to meet the difficulty. Requirements 
should be adjusted to the supply, and prudent buying during the 
early days of a decreasing supply may prevent the seeming necessity 
of boycott or of absolute denial. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture publishes estimates of the production of all crops each autumn. 
It also publishes reports of the conditions of crops. The Bureau 
of Markets publishes reports of stored supplies of an increasing 
number of food products. There is practically never a great short- 
age in any particular crop without some foreword of warning. 
Although these reports may seem exceedingly uninteresting to the 
uninitiated, on continued acquaintance and on study they become 
not only useful tools but the basis for very interesting comparisons 
and reflections. 
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As an illustration of what is usually done, and what might be 
done, in cases of a shortage of supply let us review the egg situation 
of the past winter. As early as the first of August, 1916, it was 
well known that there was a shortage of supply. On that date the 
Department of Agriculture published the information that the 
quantity stored was 24 per cent short compared with 1915. On 
November 1 the same conditions prevailed. Prices were high 
throughout the country but eggs were bought at approximately the 
usual rate. The monthly reports of eggs in cold storage on Decem- 
ber 1, 1916, and January 1, 1917, showed that the surplus was being 
consumed at a more rapid rate than the year before. The inevitable 
result was that prices advanced. It has been charged that owners 
of eggs held them from the market. If this be true, in this case 
they performed a useful service, for the prices of eggs in January 
and February would certainly have been much higher had this not 
been done. As a matter of fact, on February 1 the reports from 
this Bureau showed a shortage of 75 per cent as compared with the 
preceding year. If on November 1, 1916, every household had de- 
termined to do its share of the economizing and had bought nine 
eggs instead of twelve, according to the one-fourth shortage, the 
available supply no doubt would have gone into consumption at 
reasonable figures. Unfortunately, those who had the money to buy, 
purchased at the usual or at a greater rate without regard to the 
evident and increasing shortage. The purchasing power of the 
people was unusually high during this season because of our pros- 
perous industrial conditions. 


As has been said by the Secretary of Agriculture, the present 
is not a time for hysterical thinking or action,—but it is preeminently 
a time for taking stock. Individually and collectively, we should 
inform ourselves of our food resources, both national and local. 


The supply of wheat in the country on March first was less by 
more than 200 million bushels than on the same date in 1916. Last 
year’s production of wheat was the smallest in recent years. With 
the enormous foreign demand it was only the large carry-over from 
the preceding year that prevented even a greater shortage than now 
exists. In April appeared the forecast of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mate showing a probable production of winter wheat for the current 
year less by 50 millions of bushels than even the short crop of last 
year. However, the July report shows an improvement in condi- 
tions, with promise of a yield of winter and spring wheat combined 
in excess of that previously expected. This report shows a heavy 
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increase in the acreage of corn amounting to over 14 per cent of 
last year’s area. ‘The general condition of the crop is good and the 
prospects are for a yield which is only by a slight margin less than 
our largest previous corn crop. <A record crop of oats is predicted 
as well as good crops of barley and rye. In view of these conditions 
it is incumbent upon consumers to guard carefully every waste in 
the use of wheat and to be prepared to use freely the perhaps less 
palatable rye and corn products as substitutes for flour. 

Not only should national forecasts and other food reports be 
watched with care, but local surveys should be made. At present 
it does not seem that there can be an over-production of the more 
staple crops which can be stored and shipped, but the situation is 
different in regard to perishables. For instance, last spring it was 
found that in many citics active campaigns were conducted by 
Chambers of Commerce and city officials to increase the planting 
acreage in the surrounding country. Increased marketing facilities, 
in the way of farmers’ markets, retail market buildings and other 
equipment, were being planned, and at the same time the consumers 
were being urged to grow as much of what they would need as 
possible in city gardens and vacant lots. In such cases there is 
grave danger of oversupply of many vegetables and small fruits 
and resultant loss to the people, unless unusual effort is made by 
the local housewives to take care of this surplus by canning, drying 
and other means of preservation. Increased production of perish- 
ables under present conditions of labor, and high prices for equip- 
ment, will profit little to the nation if it results in local oversupplies 
and consequent waste. If, as is reported, the supply of tin is be- 
coming so limited that our supply of cans this year will be many 
millions short of the usual domestic demand, it would seem that 
the housewives could render a distinct service by canning in glass 
any surplus raised in their gardens including peas, beans, tomatoes, 
and other products, which are now usually furnished by the grocers. 

At present it does not seem that there can be an over-production 
of the more staple crops which can be stored or shipped. Before 
any active local campaign is begun, a careful review of the present 
local situation, and probable demands, should be made by experi- 
enced workers. 

The investigations and studies of the Bureau of Markets show 
the necessity for national and local surveys of existing conditions, 
encouragement of the increased production and conservation of 
staples, utilization and preservation of local surpluses of fruits and 
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vegetables, the regulation of household purchases according to 
existing supplies, and the encouragement throughout our land of 


the best possible use of the existing and potential fool supplies of 
the nation. 





THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MADRAS, INDIA 


LOUISE MC COY NORTH 

It is of more than surface significance that in the historic days 
of April, 1917, at the very moment when the United States of 
America was shouldering new responsibilities and entering the 
world arena, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, assembled 
at Washington, should be listening to the first call for sympathy and 
fellowship from a young sister college on the other side of the 
world. In it rings again the appeal of the new internationalism to 
the college women of America. 

In the progress of human events, it is inevitable that the call 
should come, but remarkable that it should come so soon. How 
has it happened that hardly more than half a century divides the 
beginning of the general movement for the higher education of 
wonien in the United States and that in the I'ar ast; that pioneer 
alumnae in America and England are sharing in the founding of 
colleges in India and China and Japan; that Vassar College is but 
fifty years older than the Colleges for women of Madras and 
Ginling and Tokyo? The familiar contrast between the Oriental 
and the Western civilization makes so brief an advantage in time 
surprising. What influences brought woman’s education in India 
so swiftly to its first fruition? 

Nearly a century ago, in 1819, the seed was planted by the 
heroic pioneer missionary women from England who gathered for- 
lorn little waifs into primary schools. In 1854 the Government 
began to take a small share in the undertaking. In the next two 
decades the British and American Women’s Loards of Missions, 
rapidly developing, sent cut a host of Christian teachers, who have 
established in the Orient many secondary schools, so that it is now 
true that “the mission schcol-bell rings around the world.” Yet 
with all this noble and intelligent effort, according to the latest gov- 
ernment returns, only 1 per cent of the women of India read or 
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write. Hardly five girls in a hundred attend school and nearly half 
of these are in the boys’ schools, to which in most districts they 
are not admitted above the primary grade. It behooves us here to 
remember that not so long ago even in the State of Massachusetts 
little girls sat on the doorsteps of the school-house in which their 
fortunate brothers were learning to read. 

In the Vedic epoch in India, as in the classical period of old 
Japan, woman was apparently on an equality with man, and there 
are fascinating records of brilliant and cultivated women. But 
Islam cast its blight upon them; the parda system veiled their lives 
and their minds. The Christian influences from the West have 
been seeking to lift that veil. The pioneer work in the education of 
Indian women from the primary school to the College is the achieve- 
ment of Christian missions. 

“After many decades of faithful and laborious endeavor to 
transplant to Indian soil the principle that women are entitled to 
education, the missionaries have been at last rewarded by seeing 
a sudden increase in the number of girls allowed to attend their 
schools and a growing willingness to let this education continue 
beyond childhood. Especially in the Christian communities has it 
become evident that another stage in the history of woman’s educa- 
tion has been reached.” At once the necessity for institutions of 
higher learning, and for teachers, which these institutions can sup- 
ply, becomes evident. “There is perhaps no nation in the world 
which at this time needs so greatly the work of well-educated 
women in every field of service; there is much amiss in the social 
life of India that can not be dealt with except by women and the 
teaching and medical care of women and children must be left almost 
entirely to them.” 

How should this need be met? ‘The five Universities of India, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, and Lahore, are open to 
women, but in the present state of society their attendance is not 
an advantage and few women enter. ‘The only institution for 
women which approached college grade before 1915 was the Isa- 
bella Thoburn College at Lucknow, of which the gifted Silavati 
Singh was the second Principal. For the seventy million women of 
the Madras Presidency, a week’s journey from Lucknow, no de- 
gree-granting college existed. Conferences of the friends of Chris- 
tian education on both sides of the Atlantic and in India reached 
a determination to meet the need. The Woman’s Christian College 
which opened in July 1915 in Madras, the university centre of 
South India, is the result of that determination. 
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Twelve Boards of Foreign Missions, six in Great Britain, five 
in the United States and one in Canada, are united in this college 
enterprise. It is a brilliant example of internationalism and Chris- 
tian comity. Its Board of Governors has an American and a British 
section, which work in absolute harmony in its maintenance and 
the choice of its faculty. Its College Council in India together 
with the Senatus or Faculty, administers its affairs in the field. 

The Principal of the new College, Eleanor McDougall, Master 
of Arts of Westfield College, University of London in which she 
filled the chair of Latin and Greek, is peculiarly fitted as scholar 
and leader to mold its character. The American representatives 
on the faculty include the Vice-Principal, Miss Edith Coon, M.A. 
(Mount Holyoke), Miss Mabel Dibell, M.A., formerly in the de- 
partment of science at Western College, and Miss Olive Sarber, 
Ph.D., of Chicago University, who at this writing is on her way to 
take the chair of philosophy, filled last year by Miss Charlotte C. 
Wyckoff, a graduate of Wellesley College. Miss Henrietta Drury, 
Vassar, 1904, was of great assistance in the inauguration of the 
enterprise. 

The second year, just closing, found seventy-two students in 
attendance, thirteen of whom are now facing their final examinations 
for the B.A. degree. The University of Madras has taken the new 
institution under its wing as an affiliated college, admitting its 
students, providing in the main the range of its curriculum, giving 
the examinations and conferring the degrees, thus establishing a 
standard of excellence and a test of efficiency. The Governor, Lord 
Pentland, has conferred a scholarship on the College and Miss 
McDougall has been elected to the Senatus of the University as 
classical examiner. 

The course, covering four years, requires the study of English 
language and literature throughout, with freedom of choice among 
certain groups, two of which are largely scientific. It is characteris- 
tic of India, no doubt, that the third group, comprising history and 
philosophy, is most largely elected. 

It was a happy moment in the history of the young College, 
living at it was in a hired house, when Miss McDougall, returning 
from an inspection of the beautiful, but apparently unattainable 
property, Doveton House, opened a letter from America, containing 
the needed $25,000 with which to purchase it. The money was a 
bequest from Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, generously assigned to 
Madras College by the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
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sionary Society. It was a delightful experience, transforming into 
a college for girls the stately and charming residence which had 
been the home of the late Gaekwar of Baroda and other potentates, 
with its pillared halls, its lofty ceilings, its winding verandahs, its 
zenana, built around an open court, (easily converted by added win- 
dows into a college dormitory), even its monkey house, certainly a 
unique possession for a college. It required some persuasion at 
first to induce the students from their one-storied homes to ascend 
the unique staircase which winds in seven flights around the square 
hall of the great villa without any visible means of support. 

On the broad green campus on the banks of the Coom River, 
under the scarlet “flame-of-the-forest” trees and amid tropical 
luxuriance of vines “unbelievably often in brilliant bloom,” gather 
these gentle girls of many languages and many faiths, clad in the 
tiowing sari of divers colors, with here and there a “Syrian Chris- 
tian” in her quaint costume of white and gilt. Student activities 
are becoming as numerous and varied as in the West. Badminton 
is still the favorite sport, while debates and dramatics, glee clubs, 
literary societies, and the Young Woman’s Christian Association 
are conducted with the usual undergraduate enthusiasm. After 
serious consultations the students have adopted as the college seal 
the lighted lamp in the form used in the common home life of India, 
with the motto “Lighted to Lighten,” and as the college flower, the 
sunflower, containing the colors of the rich, brown earth, the 
golden sun, and the tropical verdure of their native land. ‘The Col- 
lege is Christian, but unsectarian. A church bell, given by stu- 
dents of Westfield College, calls the girls to the quiet moments of 
meditation and devotion, or the service of intercession for the 
War, in the peaceful chapel, which once contained the trappings 
of a rajah’s steeds. The library, a great pillared hall of the villa, 
has already quite an academic appearance. 

A hall of residence and the equipment of the scientific depart- 
inent, are immediate, imperative, needs. Happily the Government 
of India has become so convinced of this necessity that it has set 
aside its policy of withholding grants in stress of war and has 
promised half the required amount for these necessities. Of the 
other half the women of England and especially of Miss Mc- 
Dougall’s Alma Mater even amid the agonies of war have provided 
the larger share, $12,500. College groups in various cities in May 
and June brought together more than half the remaining amount. 
‘this was given by alumnae of Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
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Barnard, and Smith Colleges, and generous friends at the North- 
field Conference of Woman’s Foreign Missions Boards also helped 
greatly. Probably by the time this article is in print a cabled mes- 
sage will have brought to Miss McDougall the good news that the 
college women of America have raised the additional five hundred 
necessary to complete the task. 

Beyond this immediate opportunity for a gracious deed in thus 
aiding a young struggling institution, lies the larger privilege of 
fellowship with the new colleges springing up in Oriental lands. 
The Association of Collegiate Alumnae in the appointment of a 
Committee on International Relationships has with characteristic 
readiness taken the first step to meet this call to world service. It 
has been well said: “There is something inspiring in the thought 
of a chain of women’s colleges extending in an unbroken line 
around the world. It is another of the strong bonds of international- 
ism which shall one day bind together a world now rent and torn 
by war.” In the ministries of such a fellowship, college women in 
America may help to pay their debt to the past and contribute 
toward that far off, divine event, the federation of the world. 


HGW THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT HAS MADE 
USE OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


CLARISSA M. K. GRAHAM 
Member of Philippine Islands Branch 


When the Americans first teok over the work of the govern- 
ment in the Philippines they found very few Filipinos prepared 
for work in the various government offices and schools. As the 
immediate need was urgent it was decided to send for American 
teachers to start the work. Accordingly arrangements were made 
to send for 1,000 teachers for the schools throughout the Islands. 

small number, nine, came over in October of 1900 and from that 
time on the number increased until the maximum was reached in 


1008-9 when there were 825 in the service. 


This number was of course entirely too small to meet the 
necds of a population of nine millions of people so pans were im- 


¢ of Filipinos. This work in- 
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mediately made to begin the trainin 
cluded n ly the training of teachers but also the preparing of 
ciuded not only the training of teachers Dut also the preparing oO 
young men and women for all kinds of government service. 
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There were many Filipino teachers in the service who had 
been teachers during the Spanish regime but their work had been 
adapted to Spanish methods and ideas and did not fit the measure 
of American desires. Our first work was with them. 

In 1901 during the long vacation which extends from the first 
of April to the middle of June (the hot, dry season) the first 
Teacher’s Institutes were held in various provinces. These insti- 
tutes lasted one month and did little more than give the two 
peoples—Americans and Filipinos—an opportunity to become a lit- 
tle acquainted with each other. The work of teachers’ institutes or 
“Summer Assemblies” as they are called is still kept up. 

The educational standard for teachers was raised as rapidly as 
conditions would permit but it soon became apparent that unless 
some extraordinary measures were taken, the teaching force could 
not be improved as rapidly as desired nor could the work of the 
government offices be effectively performed by Filipinos for many 
years to come. 

At that time there were no English speaking schools doing 
advanced work. The American teachers who were qualified to do 
the work were obliged to attend to more urgent needs. A Normal 
School was established in 1901, but of necessity, its first work was 
very elementary. As a result of this great need, government scholar- 
ships were provided by law for young people who would agree to 
work for the government for a period of time equal to that during 
which they enjoyed such scholarships. 

In 1903 an act was passed by the Philippine Commission pro- 
viding for the appointment of 100 young Filipinos to attend vari- 
ous schools in the United States for a term of four years, such 
appointees being allowed government scholarships of $500.00 yearly 
while attending school and transportation to and from the United 
States. Later the number was increased to 188 although at no time 
was this number of students in the United States. 

The requirements at first for securing a scholarship were low 
and it was found that some of the early appointees were quite un- 
able to benefit by their opportunities. Some had not had the 
necessary educational training, some were physically unfit and 
some showed themselves so lacking in self-control as to forfeit 
their scholarship privileges. 

The next year the appointees were required to be natives of 
the Philippine Islands, students in the public schools, of good moral 
character, of sound physical condition, and to be between the 
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ages of 16 and 21. They were required to pass an examination 
preparatory to high school work. In 1907 the standard was raised 
and the appointees were required to have finished the high school 
course. 

All together there have been 209 government scholarship stu- 
dents in the United States, about eight of this number being women. 
Of those who were sent two have died under appointment, five 
returned because of ill health, seven were dismissed because of 
misconduct and sixty are at present in the government service; 
forty of these are teachers, eleven are clerks, two are sub-inspectors 
of constabulary, two are draftsmen, one is a pharmacist, one a court 
interpreter, one an agricultural foreman, one a computer in the 
3ureau of Lands, and one is private secretary for a congressional 
delegate to the United States. Of these forty-two are reported as 
giving satisfactory service, twelve as unsatisfactory and for six there 
is no report. All of them are supposed to render four years of 
service to the government after returning. For such service they 
receive full pay. 

The government students in the United States have received 
training in such diversified subjects as teaching, pharmacy, civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, mining engineering, chemical 
engineering, agriculture, domestic science, law and veterinary sur- 
gery. 

In 1910, higher educational institutions having been established 
in the islands, government scholarships to the United States were 
discontinued so that any scholarship students now in the United 
States are beneficiaries of private scholarships although such scholar- 
ships may be administered by the Bureau of Insular Affairs in 
Washington. 

By 1907 a medical school had been established in Manila and 
government scholarships were offered, one to each province. Health 
conditions at this time throughout the provinces were very poor 
and it was hoped that by giving government aid to a few young 
people and training them for the work of sanitation the unsanitary 
conditions might be more rapidly changed than if we depended upon 
private enterprise for provincial doctors, nurses and sanitary in- 
spectors. These scholarships went to those who were able to pass 
an examination based upon the requirements for graduation from 
high school. Of the few who took the examination only two 
passed. The next year the same government offer was made. This 
offer was continued until the work had been well established. The 
scholarships were then discontinued. At the same time that scholar- 
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ships were offered in the medical school ten scholarships in nurs- 
ing were offered to graduates of the intermediate schools who could 
pass an examination prescribed by the Secretary of Public In- 
struction. ‘These scholarships are still being offered but now High 
School graduates are given the preference. 

In 1908 an act was passed enabling municipalities to offer 
scholarships to pupils in the public schools, such scholarships per- 
mitting the pupils to attend the more advanced schools in Manila. 
One hundred scholarships were given to municipal and insular 
teachers. Recipients of these scholarships were to go to Manila 
for instruction in the Insular Normal School or in the School of 
Arts and Trades where industrial teachers were trained. At this 
time it was recommended that government assistance be reduced to 
a milimum, that appointment be upon merit only and that return 
service to the government be made obligatory. 

Up to this time recipients of scholarships were from the Chris- 
tian provinces only, but in 1909 the benefits of teacher’s scholar- 
ships were extended to include some of the Christian municipalities 
and townships of otherwise non-Christian regions. Now scholar- 
ships are given in the Mohammedan province of Mindanao. 

By 1911, or after scholarships in the United States were dimin- 
ishing, larger amounts for teacher and student scholarships were 
appropriated, the appointees attending Insular Schools. Most of 
these receive the scholarship for but one year, though in special 
cases they have been permitted to remain in school for two or even 
three years. In his report for 1911 the Director of Education said: 
“The Pensionado (Scholarship) system is the most valuable agency 
to the end of bringing the Filipino teaching force up to the desired 
standard of efficiency.” At that time the pensionados were trained 
along special industrial lines such as gardening, lace making, em- 
broidery, weaving, wood working, etc. These industrial courses 
have aided materially in the establishment of household industries 
which are playing such an important part in the present economic 
development of the islands. 

In 1912 the legislature appropriated money for the establish- 
ment in Manila of a School of Household Industries, at the same 
time providing for 300 scholarships in the school. The school was 
established for the purpose of training adult women in embroidery 
and lacemaking. In five or six months the women became profi- 
cient along these lines and were then expected to go back to their 
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homes or to other provincial towns and establish industrial centers 
for this work. In 1916 the school was closed, for centers of house- 
liold industries had been established in many towns throughout 
the provinces and it was believed that the work of extension could 
be carried on more cheaply and effectively from these centers. 

In 1912 the Director of Education reported ; “239 pensionados 
appointed and assigned to the Philippine Normal School, School of 
Arts and Trades and to the College of Agriculture. The improve- 
ment of the teaching force in the Islands by reason of this system 
of scholarships makes it highly advisable to continue the system.” 

In 1913, twenty scholarships were added to the thirty-three 
already provided for in the Government School of Forestry. 

It is now fourteen years since the first scholarships were given. 
‘The work ‘along the various lines has been so successfully started 
that it is considered advisable to discontinue most of the scholar- 
ships; but since the demand for schools has grown almost beyond 
belief, from an average in the intermediate grades in 1905-6 of 
9,120 to 606,597 in 1915-16, giving an increase of over 660 per cent 
in 10 years, 80 teacher scholarships in the Philippine Normal School 
have been continued, such scholarships being given to teachers who 
have done exceptional work. The superintendent of the Normal 
School reports “The present system of pensionados furnishes speci- 
ally trained teachers for the public schools. It affords an incentive 
to do better work and it gives a few experienced teachers a chance 
to study for a year and take back to the provinces new ideas and 
new methods. I recommend a continuance of the present system.” 

The public school system of the Philippine Islands has become 
so favorably known that educators from Japan, China, India and 
Java, as well as those from the United States, visit the Islands for 
the purpose of studying the work being done there, and there is no 
doubt that the pensionado system as used by the Government has 
contributed in a very marked degree to the success of the work, for 
this system has enabled many ambitious and worthy Filipino stu- 
dents to take advantage of the educational privileges offered. 
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(Article on Why We Are Fighting Germany given out by the U. S. Com- 
mittee on Public Information) 

Just why are we in this war? For democracy? For the sake 
of Belgium? For the ancient law among nations that the word of 
a people is its oath? 

Perhaps for all of them. Perhaps, too, because we could not 
keep out. We tried. Whatever may have been our record in the 
past, it can never be said of us that we brought this war on our- 
selves or that we failed to use every honorable method to keep out 
of the death grip of Europe. If we were long in coming to our 
decision, it was because we remained incredulous. We were asked 
to believe something that was hard to believe. 

So we waited and hoped and stressed every point of inter- 
national law to the breaking point because of this thing we would 
not believe. We were a clean and a humane people. We can under- 
stand individual cruelty. We have had sad experiences of the 
hysteria of crowds. But we can not understand, and to-day we 
hardly credit, the cruelty of a government. 

We have ourselves constructed a government that is dignified, 
just, slow to wrath, and humane. 

But for three years a conviction has been growing among us 
that one of the nations in the world war is none of these things— 
not dignified, not just, not humane. Had Germany’s cruelties ceased 
with Belgium, she might in time have made her case before the 
world. For three years in that wretched country she has been cover- 
ing her tracks. 

But Germany has bungled. She has disclaimed frightfulness 
in Belgium only to bring it home to the world at large. She has 
introduced into warfare such cruelties of killing, such inhuman 
methods, such destruction, such contempt of the laws of war as 
have set the world pale with horror. She has added hate to the 
vecabulary of war, and hatred is a contagion. 

Yet, persistently and in the face of the evidence, she has dis- 
claimed the atrocities in Belgium. She has been willing to shoulder 
the sinking of women and children in unarmed ships. She is proud 
of the invention of poison gases and of liquid fire. She believes 
that the shelling of unfortified cities and the use of the submarine 
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against helpless fishing boats will, on her initiative, be accepted by 
the next Hague convention as ethical and legal. 

But she continues to disclaim the atrocities in Belgium. Why 
should she not? The tnousands who died in protecting the advance 
of her army, the other thousands who were shot without inquiry 
against the brick walls of captured towns, those men who were 
bayoneted while trying to protect their women from the assaults 
of drunken soldiers, the little children whose bodies lay unburied by 
the roadside—none of them will ever tell the story. 

The atrocities in Belgium are true. They are matters of record. 
German soldiers themselves have set down the details in the diaries 
their Government gave them. I have read some of those diaries. 
Not all German soldiers turned into beasts in Belgium. There are 
some who record that the horrors sickened them. It is not true 
that the German Government ordered assaults on women. But it 
did order looting and arson and wholesale murder. 

The result of that order for looting was a mob of drunken 
men, whose victims to-day fill great graves. 

This is a terrible accusation to bring against a people. Yet I 
know the thing of which I speak. During the first year of the 
war I went to that portion of Belgium which remained unconquered. 
There I saw men, officers high in the Belgian Army, who had them- 
selves seen that infamous advance protected by their own people— 
old men, women carrying children, small girls, sturdy boys, with 
death behind and death ahead. 

It was impossible not to believe. The accumulation of evidence 
was too great. The German Army had come into Belgium pre- 
pared for opposition. They brought fire confetti, which they flung 
into the houses while they were occupied. More than one German 
diary tells of the shooting of the inhabitants as they tried to escape. 
Drunken German soldiers firing their guns led the sober ones to 
believe the civil population was rising, although it was known they 
had no weapons, and fifty or more leading citizens were shot without 
a hearing. Women were attacked in public places. 

But even here there was a chance for Germany. She could 
say—and she has said—she did not order these things, although 
she did order the shooting of hostages without inquiry, and she 
did order the looting which resulted in drunkenness and its thou- 
sand resulting brutal crimes. 

But on one count Germany must face the world, must be tried 
and sentenced, with no possibility of acquittal. She protected her 
advance with noncombatants. 
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I have before me on my desk the original copy of an interview 
with Albert, King of the Belgians, during the first winter of the 
war. Much that was said during that interview has never been 
published and will not be published now. I have not the King’s 
permission, although he would probably give it. When the inter- 
view was written for publication we were still a neutral people. He 
respected our neutrality, although he was hopeful that some day 
he could lay the case of Belgium before the world. It is enough 
to say that he confirmed the atrocities out of his intimate knowledge, 
and that not the loss of a kingdom but the inhuman methods of the 
invaders was the thing that had struck to his very heart. Here 
is that interview, brought now to the attention of the American 
people, lest we forget, in the tangle of international law and the 
outcry of Germany that we are fighting the allies’ war, the real 
cause of our entrance into the world conflict. 

To the American people to-day this is a war not only of 
democracy against military autocracy, not only of the breaking of 
treaties, not at all of diplomatic juggling and disputed points of law. 

It is a war against brutality and inhumanity; a war against 
cruelty; a war against ruthlessness and barbarism and incredible 
savagery ; a war against the German conviction that might is right. 

The first time King Albert of Belgium gave to the world at 
large his statement as to the conduct of the German Army in Bel- 
gium was on that January afternoon in 1915 when, in his own villa 
at La Panne, he gave me the following interview. Later he re-read 
it carefully. I have not changed a word. He spoke slowly and 
carefully, waiting for my pencil to follow him. 

Later on, when his equerry brought me the interview, officially 
approved, he said, “This will make history, madame,” so sure was 
he that the King’s statement would carry with it not only convic- 
tion but the outraged sympathy of the American people. 

“Fearful things have been done, particularly during the in- 
vasion,” the King said, weighing his words carefully, “although it 
would be unfair to condemn the whole German Army. Some regi- 
ments have been most humane, but others behaved very badly. 
Have you seen the Government report ?” 

I said I had not seen it, though I had heard that a careful 
investigation had been made. 

“The Government was very cautious,”” His Majesty said. “The 
investigation was absolutely impartial and as accurate as it could 
be made. Doubts were cast on all statements—even those of the 
most dependable witnesses—until they could be verified.” 
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“They were verified ?” 
“Yes; again and again.” 
“By the victims themselves ?” 

“Not always. The victims of extreme cruelty do not live 
to tell of it, but German soldiers themselves have told the story. 
We have had here at La Panne many hundreds of journals taken 
from dead or imprisoned Germans furnishing elaborate details of 
most atrocious acts. The Government is keeping these journals. 
They furnish powerful and incontrovertible testimony of what 
happened in Belgium when it was swept over by a brutal army. 
That was, of course, during the invasion; such things are not hap- 
pening now, so far as we know.” 

He was trying hard to be fair. We were still neutral. I was 
to publish the interview in a neutral country. He did not wish to 
involve us, to rouse us. He had sent a delegation to us to tell us 
the truth, but we had not realized then what was happening, and 
we had not heard their story. 

Slowly and gravely he went on. He sat very still, looking 
ahead, weighing every word. 

“Thousands of civilians have been killed without reason. The 
execution of noncombatants is not war, and no excuse can be made 
for it. Such deeds can not be called war.” 

“But if the townspeople fired on the Germans?” I asked. 

“All weapons had been deposited in the hands of the town 
authorities. It is unlikely that any organized attack by civilians 
could have been made. However, if in individual cases shots were 
fired at the German soldiers, this may always be condoned in a 
country suffering invasion. During an occupation it would be 
different, naturally. No excuse can be offered for such an action 
in occupied territory.” 

“Various Belgian officers have told me of seeing crowds of 
men, women, and children driven ahead of the German Army to 
protect the troops. This is so incredible that I must ask whether 
it has any foundation of truth.” 

“It is quite true. It is a barbarous and inhuman system of pro- 
tecting the German advance. When the Belgian soldiers fired on 
the enemy they killed their own people. Again and again innocent 
civilians of both sexes were sacrificed to protect the invading army 
during attacks. A terrible slaughter!” 

There was much more to the interview, but this part is the 
part that concerns us now. 
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There is no surmise in the King’s statement. It is quiet, 
dignified, as restrained as possible, a bare recital of fact. Of the 
right of Germany to invade Belgium there may be differing opin- 
ions. On the right of any army pretending to civilization to so 
protect its advance there can be but one verdict. 

The King of the Belgians had spoken as a ruler and a soldier. 
He had himself fought with his army those terrible rear-guard 
engagements which could have but one end. He himself had seen 
this thing, so shocking that it is small wonder that America heard 
it with incredulous ears. 

A king’s statement and a man’s. How about a woman who 
herself had been ‘among the last to leave Brussels, and before whom, 
in the intimacy of that small villa at La Panne, came soldiers and 
refugee nobles with their stories of murder and debauch by the 
invaders ? 

I have never before broken the silence of my interview with 
Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians, that small, frail, and heroic 
woman who has lived for three years under the roar of the artillery 
at Dixmude and Nieuport. But the time has come to break that 
silence. Not all can be told, but because an infamous report has 
been spread broadcast that Elizabeth of Belgium sympathizes with 
Germany I shall tell some of the things she said. 

Again I quote from my notes of that interview: 

“It is the women and children!” she said. “It is terrible. 
There must be killing. That is war. But not this other thing.” 

She could not understand American skepticism on this point. 
She had but just returned from England, where in one convent 
29 Belgian nuns were enceinte by German soldiers. She had visited 
them. 

That to her was the most terrible thing of war. That these 
quiet women, living their devout and simple lives, should have 
suffered so grossly bewildered and dazed her. Was there nothing, 
then, sacred to these invaders, not even the church? 

“Tl am a Bavarian,” she said. “I have always from my child- 
hood heard this talk that Germany must grow, must get to the sea. 
I thought it was just talk—a pleasantry. And the lies they have 
told about us! The Emperor has always pretended to be so friendly, 
and all the time r 

She held out her hands expressively. 

“Anyone who knows the King knows that he can not do a 
wrong thing. It is not possible for him. He can not go any way 
but straight.” 
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Then she recurred to the invasion and the terrible cruelties of 
the German Army. 

“They were terrible,” she said, “especially what they have 
done to women and children. But more than any men in the world 
the Germans are cruel to women. I have seen them myself when 
they did not know who I was—on trains sometimes—not since the 
war, of course. But the very way they stare at women is odious.” 

She thought that this attitude of the Germans explained many 
things. And she told me in detail revolting stories of the profana- 
tion of churches under the pretext, totally unfounded, that the 
Belgian churches were storehouses for arms. She told me, too, of 
the especial cruelty they had shown to priests and nuns; of locking 
the priests in churches and, after insuling the altar, of killing them. 

I said it was difficult to say what any army would be in an 
occupied country. But she protested. 

“Do you think the Belgians would have done such things? 
Never. Never. Isolated instances might be possible. But the 
Germans have committed thousands of crimes. I have sat in this 
very room while the diaries of German soldiers were read. Even if 
we had no other means of knowing, those diaries would have told 
us everything. They relate unspeakable crimes.” 

We can not impeach that testimony. But we can add to it. At 
3ritish headquarters later on an offtcer high on the staff of Lord 
French told me of following the German retreat at the battle of the 
Marne and verifying with his own eyes, for his own satisfaction, 
the brutalities of the invaders in occupied towns. 

“It is hard for us to understand,” he said. “I was incredulous 
myself. But I saw enough to convince me that the worst I had 
heard was true.” 

3ut here another question arises. ‘The Germans made much 
of their military necessities in Belgium as an excuse for their 
cruelties there. How about later on, when no military exigency 
dictated brutality ? 

I have before me the statement of a British officer who was 
made a prisoner during the first winter of the war. He escaped 
through Holland, and on the third day of his return he called to see 
me at Claridge’s Hotel, in London. The story of Maj. (now Col.) 
Vandeleur, which I here reproduce in his own words, as I recorded 
it at the time, needs no comment. 

Although pressure from high places was brought to bear on the 

3ritish war office, Lord Kitchener refused me permission to publish 
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it, for fear that its use in this then neutral country would prejudice 
the lot of other unhappy prisoners in Germany’s hands. 

but it belongs properly in this case of Humanity v. Germany, 
and | give it here in Col. Vandeleur’s own words. He recovered 
from his early wound, returned to the front after his escape, and 
was again wounded, this time very seriously, at the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle. A brave man, this British officer, and a very honorable 
gentleman : 

“| was stationed near La Basse on October 13, 1914, with the 
l'ifteenth Infantry Brigade. The trenches at that point were more 
than a mile apart. It was raining. 

“At 4:30 in the morning I was sent forward with 75 men and 
6 officers to a village between the lines. The Germans were there 
in greater force than we had expected, and they attacked with three 
or four machine guns. We retired into a farmhouse, and the Ger- 
mans attacked us there, setti1.g fire to the house with hand grenades, 
fire confetti, and petrol squirts. 

“The thatched roof began to burn and one whole half was 
burned before we got out. We got into the other end of the 
building, and there we had hand-to-hand fighting, shooting at close 
quarters. Our own artillery was firing over our heads at the Ger- 
mans, but no reinforcements came up. I have learned since that 
they thought we were all gone. 

“By midafternoon I had a bullet wound in my leg; 5 of the 
other 6 officers were wounded and there were only 6 men left out 
of the 81 who could fight. As fast as the men were wounded we 
carried them to the cellar. 

“At 5 p. m. it grew dark and the Germans commenced to charge 
the building, putting dynamite under the house and blowing up 
one end of it. Most of the time I was in the loft firing down. My 
revolver was useless but I had a bayonet and a rifle. We had no 
water and the wounded men were thirsty. We had to stand on 
bodies to shoot. At last at 8:30 that night there were only six of 
us left. The wounded in the cellar were being burned. The 
Germans had heaped stacks of straw about the building and had 
set fire to it. 

“T surrendered to a Prussian cavalry guard, who shook hands 
with the survivors and treated us very well. We were ordered to 
come out one by one our arms in the air. The next day they 
marched us from La Basse to Lens. Here as I had been shot in 
the leg I asked for a conveyance and was finally put in a motor. 
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From that time our ill-treatment began. We were stood up in a 
market square in Douay with a sentry to guard us. There we 
were insulted and cursed by both German officers and soldiers. At 
night although I was wounded I was put in an empty shed without 
even straw to lie on. But at night some French woman brought one 
tin of sardines for 11 men. All of our coats were taken away and 
so we walked about to keep warm. At one place one of my officers 
was insulted by a German officer who spat in his face. At the 
railway we were lined up and entrained, 52 of us being shut in one 
small horse-car built to hold only six horses, with no windows and 
perfectly dark. The bottom was several inches deep in manure. As 
the car was a very small one there was no room either to sit or lie. 

“For three days and three nights we stood. I on my wounded 
leg. The doors were not opened for 80 hours. There was no air 
and we were fainting. At Mons the doors were opened and I was 
pulled out by order of the officer in charge of the station and cursed 
in filthy language. Then he ordered a German soldier to kick me, 
wounded as I was back into the car. He did this and I fell sprawl- 
ing in the bottom of the car. At the end of 30 hours they gave us 
water and one slab of black bread for each man.” 

In Creld 35 miles from the Dutch frontier were 500 officers. 
Conditions were very bad there and in the following February Col. 
Vandeleur made his escape, swimming canals and undergoing ter- 
rible hardships. On his arrival in England the king sent for him 
and the immediate result was that the King through our ambassador 
to Germany sent a large sum to be expended for [British prisoners 
of war. 

I have been careful to give only such testimony as reached 
me direct. The King and Queen of the Belgians and Col. Vande- 
leur each told of these German inhumanities to me, myself. | 
wrote them down at the time. They are unexaggerated, unempha- 
sized, flat statements of witnesses in the case against Germany. 

So we have seen how the Germans conducted themselves in 
Belgium and how they treated one British officer, which is by no 
means an isolated case. For—this not to me but in Col. Vandeleur’s 
statement to the British war office—he tells of a car ahead of his, 
where the men being threatened with suffocation, they hammered 
so madly on the walls of the car that at last a carpenter was brought 
who cut a small round hole for air. 

Let us see for a moment what the Belgians had a right to 
expect from the invading army, considering Belgium not neutral 
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but enemy territory. Germany had subscribed to The Hague con- 
vention, that gentleman’s agreement between nations which was 
designed, since wars seemed inevitable, to make for fairness and 
decency. By Article 46 of that convention, Belgium as enemy terri- 
tory has this claim: 

“Family honor and rights, individual life and private 
property as well as religious convictions and worship must be 
respected. 

“Private property may not be confiscated. 

Article 28: 

“The giving over to pillage of a town or place even 
when taken by assault is forbidden. 

“In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps must 
be taken to spare, as far as possible, buildings dedicated to 
public worship, art, science or charitable purposes, historic 
monuments, hospitals and places where the sick and wounded 
are collected, provided they are not being used at the time for 
military purposes.” 

That is what Belgium had a right to expect. What she has 
had in wanton destruction of cities and of historical monuments, 
we know. That is what France too had a right to expect and what 
she got that also we know. 

But The Hague convention did more than order the protection 
of cities and non-combatants. It ordered such humanity as was 
possible toward the opposing army; it forbade the use of poison 
or of poisoned weapons, the saying that no quarter would be given, 
the killing of men who had surrendered, the use of arms, material 
or projectiles calculated to cause unnecessary suffering; it forbade 
the attack or bombardment by any means whatever of undefended 
towns, villages, dwellings or buildings. 

On every one of these counts Germany must plead guilty. 
Every violation of them is one reason why we are at war. 

We are at war today not because the crown prince of Austria 
was killed in Serbia but because the German army protected its 
advance with non-combatants,—men, women and children. 

We are at war because of those citizens of conquered Belgium 
who died protecting their women. 

We are at war because of that German order of August 24, 
1914, for frightfulness. 

We are at war today not because German submarines sank 
battleships but because they have sunk and are sinking peaceful 
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vessels, little fishing boats when the fishermen were laboring to get 
a scant livelihood, and great unarmed passenger ships carrying non- 
combatants—men, women and children. 

We are at war against the conviction in German minds that 
might is right, that the end justifies any means, no matter how 
brutal. 

We are a clean and humane people. We would not believe 
these things at first. A million and a half Belgians fled to England 
with the story. We were still incredulous. Noncombatants were 
sunk at sea. We still felt there must be some justification. New 
and ever new cruelties of death came from the German trenches and 
we have said: “This is modern war.” But the score is mounting 
higher and higher day by day. ‘The politics of this war are lost 
in its inhumanitites, fathered by German skill. It was not enough 
that men should die. ‘They must die horribly. 

It is well for us to pause for a moment and look back on these 
things. We were skeptical at first but time has shown their truth, 
for they are of a piece with the things that have happened since. 
They belong with the Lusitania and the little fishing boats. With 
the attacks on London. With liquid fire. 

We are a people of homes. Politics means little to us; the 
quarrels of Europe nothing. But here is an enemy which has 
marched over the homes of a nation and wantonly destroyed them. 
Here is an enemy that took the women and children out of these 
homes and with that pitiful advance guard drove ahead. “Again 
and again innocent civilians of both sexes were sacrificed to protect 
the invading army.” 

It is for the home we are fighting today. Democracy will live 
because the principle of a free people will never die. Liberty will 
survive so long as the soul is greater than the body. But the world 
will go on and progress only when we have placed on the lintel of 
each door in every land the sign, in blood, if it must be, that the 
convenant of the weak and the unprotected must be kept. 
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May we remind branch treasurers once more to send in the 
dues, particularly of new members, as promptly as possible even 
though it necessitates the making of several reports to the 
_—— national treasurer. Names of new members 
can be added to the mailing list only as they 
are reported from the office of the national 
treasurer; and the branch treasurer who de- 
lays her report thereby deprives the new member of her Journal 
during the period of the delay. Branch treasurers are also 
reminded once more that the rule requiring the dropping of 
delinquent members on January Ist will this year be strictly 
enforced. 


to Branch 
Treasurers 


Two more great medical schools have opened their doors 
to women. Although in Harvard the presence of women in the 
medical classes is as yet only a potentiality, partly no doubt be- 

cause of the restrictions under which the 
Women and a ' 5 

; privilege is offered, still the action taken is 

Medical ' ; . 
a step, albeit a halting one, in the right 
. direction. That the step taken this year 
by Harvard and Columbia will ultimately be taken by every 
great medical school in the country—and by most other great 
professional schools as well—goes without saying. As to how 
far the decision at Harvard was hastened by the events of the 
world war with its convincing demonstration of the value and 


Training 
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the need of the services of women physicians and surgeons we 
have no information. In Columbia the decision had been reached 
two years ago and its execution postponed only until such time 
as additional equipment could be provided to supplement the 
already overtaxed facilities of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. The fact that the step became possible this year is 
due largely to the efforts of a committee of women physicians 
under the leadership of Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard. In spite 
of the many war time appeals for money—or is it because of 
them ?—these women have succeeded in raising nearly $80,000 for 
the erection of a new building which will provide not only 
accommodations for the women students but also additional and 
much needed laboratory facilities. Eight women have registered 
in the entering class. 

Columbia has moreover made this gift of opportunity to 
women wholly acceptable by offering it ungrudgingly and with- 
out reservations. Women have been admitted to the course on 
a footing of complete equality with men. There will be no dis- 
tinctions between the sexes in class room, in laboratory or in 
hospital facilities. That is as it should be. 


The willingness of these venerable educational institutions 
to break at last with ancient tradition throws into sharper con- 
trast the attitude of the Government on a question so closely 
allied as to be almost identical. We have 
heard much of the shortage of physicians and 
surgeons for the care of the armies already in 
France or still in the making on our own soil. 
It has been officially reported that twenty thousand more physi- 
cians must somehow be induced to enter the service. Resort to 
the draft has been seriously discussed. Meantime hundreds of 
women physicians and surgeons, on the average no less well trained, 
no less experienced, no less successful in private practice, 
no less able to undergo hardship or face death if need be in 
the discharge of duty than their brothers in the profession have 
offered their services to the Government, asking only that they 
be taken into the service on the same terms as men as members 
of the medical reserve corps. And the Government in spite of 
its urgent need, hesitates, questions its authority to admit women 
to the medical reserve corps, urges the necessity for a special 
act of Congress making them eligible, this in spite of the fact 
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that high legal authority has declared unequivocally that the 
existing statutes fix no requirements for eligibility except loyal 
citizenship and professional competence. The Medical Women’s 
National Association and various local organizations of women 
physicians have petitioned the Government to take whatever 
action may be necessary to remove their present alleged dis- 
ability, but so far without apparent effect. Could not such an 
organization as the Association of Collegiate Alumnae not only 
bring to bear upon the War Department the pressure of its 
influence but also win to the movement the support of the or- 
ganized womanhood of the country? 


Meantime the women physicians with a magnanimity 
worthy of all praise, decline to make their admission to the 
medical reserve corps a condition of service. Many of them are 
already serving the Government as volunteers 


Women’s co a 

Hoanital and without official recognition of any sort. 
ospita . , :; , ’ 

U a Under various auspices women’s hospital units 
nits 


are torming. One such unit of the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children with the financial backing of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, having 
been offered last July to the United States Government and 
declined, has now been accepted with enthusiasm by the French 
Government. It will be composed of a hospital with a hundred 
beds and a number of small flying auxiliary units. It will be 
located somewhere in the devastated area and as near the firing 
line as possible; and while it will work primarily among the 
French women and children, it will also accept calls for the care 
of wounded soldiers if the need arises. 

Besides this unit which, before this reaches our readers, will 
doubtless have entered upon its mission of mercy in France, 
there has been begun under the auspices of the Medical Women’s 
National Association, the organization of the American Women’s 
Hospitals, following the suggestion of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals which have done such magnificent service in Serbia 
and elsewhere. ‘The very comprehensive plan for the organiza- 
tion of this undertaking which has been worked out by the war 
Service Committee of the Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion has received the approval of the Medical Advisory Board 
of the Council for National Defense; and Dr. Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton of New York, who has been the moving spirit in the 
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undertaking, has been appointed to membership in the Medical 
Advisory Board, with a committee of representative women phy- 
sicians from various parts of the country to act in a consultative 
and advisory capacity but without membership on the Board. 
It does not seem credible that our Government will long continue 
to reject or will consent to accept only under hampering and 
humiliating conditions the trained service, the clear vision, the 
whole hearted devotion of the women physicians merely because 
they are women. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae as announced in the October Journal has awarded the 
Latin-American Fellowship offered at the Biennial meeting of the 

: : Association in Washington, to Miss Virginia 
Latin-American : , : 
Fellowship Pereira Alvarez of V enezuela who is studying 

at the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia. 
Awarded . . 

Miss Alvarez received her degree of Bache- 
lor in Arts and Science at the University of Caracas after seven 
years of study, three in preparation and four for the regular course. 
After that she entered upon her medical work in the university, 
holding at the same time an assistant instructorship in Physiological 
Chemistry. She also assisted the professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry, Dr. G. D. Palacios with an important work on Tropical Path- 
olgoical Chemistry and her name appears as collaborator in the 
preface to this work. 

Miss Alvarez has won a prize in the Women’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia. In mentioning this the Dean of the College wrote: 
“During her first year Miss Alvarez has been an unusually good 
student and received our prize in Anatomy which is granted an- 
nually to a member of the first year class. I feel very confident that 
she will continue to maintain her high standard and will be deserv- 
ing of the award of the Latin-American Fellowship.” 

Upon the completion of her course in America it is the intention 
of Miss Alvarez to return to her own country and there found an 
institution for the Prevention and Cure of Diseases of Infants. 
As the mortality of infants in Venezuela is said to be appalling, such 
an institution is urgently needed and should have important and 
far-reaching results in the life of the state. The Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae is glad to have a small share in helping this 
ambitious young woman to carry out a project of such exceptional 
promise. 
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Although the lower schools had already planned in some meas- 
ure a modification of their curricula to meet existing conditions the 
“war lessons” issued through the Federal Bureau of Education will 
— supplement these extra courses most effectively. 
ie Oneal lhe purpose and form of these lessons are, as 

pointed out in President Wilson’s letter to school 
officers, “adapted not only to conditions which must obtain while 
the war continues but as well to the conditions which will no doubt 
continue long after the war has ended.” He has urged that teachers 
and other school officers increase materially the time and attention 
devoted to instruction bearing directly on the problems of com- 
munity and national life and that there be a realization in public 
education of the new emphasis which the war has given to the 
meaning of democracy. 

These lessons, the first of which appeared the first of October, 
will be issued each month up to and including May Ist. They con- 
sist of reading material in form to be put directly into the hands 
of the pupils. The text in each case deals with selected topics fol- 
lowed by questions and suggestions as to topics which may be 
studied in addition to those presented and is followed by references 
to supplementary reading matter. They can be introduced as part 
of the work in reading classes and as subject-matter for discussion 
in English classes. Such live, timely topics as ‘““What the War Has 
Used Up,” “What the War Prevents Men from Producing,” and 
“New Needs Which Grow Out of the War,” will do much to vitalize 
such classes. The lessons have been prepared for use in elemen- 
tary schools from the fourth to the eighth grades and in high 
schools. In preparing them the Bureau of Education, cooperating 
with the Food Administration, has had the services of a number 
of experienced teachers and writers. 

The following instructions for obtaining the lessons have been 
given out: 


“The Superintendent of Public Documents is prepared to sup- 


ply reprints of each of the sections of 32 pages, when these are 
ordered in bulk. The sale price of these reprints is to be found on 
the order card. Small schools are asked to consolidate their orders 
through the county superintendent or through the State department 
of education. Orders can be made on the inclosed card. Money 
orders should accompany the order. 

It is recommended that teachers secure for their own use each 
month the three sections. Those in the lower grades will find 
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material in the sections designed for the upper grades which will 
give them the principles that they should incorporate into their 
teaching. In like manner the teachers in the upper grades will find 
illustrative material in the section prepared for the lower grades. 

“The arrangements provided make it possible to supply during 
the year to each pupil 256 pages of reading material at an aggregate 
cost of 8 cents, and to supply to a teacher 768 pages of material 
for 24 cents.” 

Branches of the Association are asked to aid in seeing that 
these lessons in community and national life are used in every 
school. It has been the object of the committee to reach every 
school in the land but some may have been omitted and others 
may need encouragement in taking up new work. Such service 
on the part of our members will be in direct line with the Asso- 
ciation policy to cooperate in every way possible with the Federal 
authorities in promoting in schools a wider knowledge and a deeper 
understanding of the principles which underlie our government. 


FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae has just received word 
that it has been selected as the organization best fitted to award 
the new teacher’s fellowship to be known as the Julia C. G. Piatt 
Fellowship, created in memory of Miss Julia C. G. Piatt, principal 
for many years of a school for girls. This Fellowship is to alter- 
nate with the Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship also admin- 
istered by the Association. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


(News for this department should reach the Journal office not later than 
the 25th of each month.) 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ind.—This Branch has 
been increased by twenty members making a total of 52. It 
has paid a pledge of $100 to the Bloomington hospital and has 
started a scholarship fund for girls. In this latter undertaking 
we sent a letter to all the women graduates of the university 
asking contributions of $1.00 or more to add to a nucleus of $42 
which the branch had raised among its own members for the 
purpose. The first response came from an alumnus, Ernest O. 
Holland, 95 president of the state college of Washington, who 
is a member of the Alumni Council of Indiana University. Mrs. 
William Lowe Bryan has contributed $7.50 and Dean Ruby E. C. 
Mason $4. Other contributions have been received from Mrs. 
Charles Beeson (Mabel Banta, ’85) daughter of the late Judge 
David D. Banta, formerly dean of the School of Law; Miss 
Lilian G. Berry, 99, Miss Anna B. Collins, "97, Miss Ivy L. 
Chamness, ’06, Mrs. I°. M. Andrews, ’02 and Mrs. F. Opperman. 

In addition to these two lines of work the branch with the 
Women’s Franchise League brought Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
to Bloomington for a suffrage lecture. Tickets for this lecture 
were given to the girls who were working their way through 
the University. 

At the beginning of the year a large and representative com- 
mittee was appointed to study the public school curricula of 
Indiana. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—California Branch 
anticipated its regular opening date with a special luncheon, 
arranged in honor of our national president, Mrs. Lois Kimball 
Mathews, who was in California during the summer. Mrs. 
Mathews dates her first acquaintance with the A. C. A. from 
her membership in California Branch, soon after her graduation 
from Leland Stanford Junior University, so her visit to the local 
organization was a “welcome home” as well as a greeting to 
our chief executive. The luncheon, which was attended by more 
than one hundred and fifty members was held in the Century 
Club in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Mathews gave an inspiring after luncheon talk on 
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the present duty and opportunity of college women, a talk which 
found a hearty response in the minds of the California women. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, our new president, has been represent- 
ing the Branch on the Recreation committee appointed during 
the summer by San Francisco’s mayor. The work of the com- 
mittee is to provide adequate recreation and entertainment for 
the army and navy men who are centering here now in great 
numbers. The Branch, through various committees is cooperat- 
ing with committees representing other organizations in various 
phases of war work. Some aspects of war work, now being done 
by the California women’s committee of the Councils of Staté 
and National Defence formed the theme for our October meet- 
ing which was held in Oakland. Mrs. Robert O. Moody, vice- 
chairman of the California Women’s Committee of the Councils 
for State and National Defence was chairman for the day. 

There has been opened in San Francisco recently a canteen 
for enlisted men which is being conducted by the Nationa! 
League for Women’s Service. Through Mrs. E. E. Brownell, 
our corresponding secretary the branch expects to provide work- 
ers for one day a week in the canteen. Mrs. Brownell will have 
charge of our share of the work. 

In our membership of four hundred there are women eager 
and willing to assist in every phase of war service, so the 
directors of the Branch have determined to decline assistance 
nowhere, thus giving each college woman an opportunity to 
help where she chooses and how she chooses. 

Our initial meeting was held at the St. Francis hotel on 
Sept. 22, and was conducted by the former School Survey sec- 
tion of the Branch, of which Mrs. Jesse Steinhart is chairman. 
The committee is now merged with the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, and the Alumnae members who have 
worked in school affairs are continuing their good work in the 
larger organization. The survey of the San Francisco schools, 
made under the direction of U. S. Commissioner P. P. Claxton, 
was discussed by various members of the committee and by 
officers of the Public Education Association. 

Members of the San Francisco Board of Education, Prof. 
Richard G. Boone and Dr. S. Langer, president of the Public 
Education Association were among the guests of honor for the 
day. 

Members of the Alumnae branch have taken an active part 
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in the school bond election campaign which was carried on in 
San Francisco during October. 

Several names of young Californians who have gone to 
American Lake to train have been sent by Miss Ethel Moore 
to the Tacoma and Seattle branches, following the suggestion 
of Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons in one of the War Service bulletins 
of the Association. 


Greenwich Branch, Greenwich, Conn.—Contrary to its 
usual custom, the Greenwich College Club, held monthly meet- 
ings throughout the summer, for all of the members felt that 
the least the Club could do for the country was to keep actively 
at work. 

The Surgical Dressings Committee and its four sub-groups, 
have worked faithfully, sending out a weekly average of 8,000 
dressings. Miss Carita Spencer and Mrs. Garvin have both 
visited the branch, and have encouraged the members to work 
harder than ever. The $2,000 raised last winter, which pays for 
the materials used in the five groups, is almost exhausted, and 
the financial committee is beginning its campaign for the five 
thousand dollars necessary to carry the work through the winter. 
‘Two of the groups are composed of farmers’ wives, and the wives 
of chauffeurs living back in the country. They are sent for 
every week, and meet at the houses of two members of the Club, 
and in their four hours of service turn out an incredible number 
of bandages, and dressings. Their enthusiasm is a great inspira 
tion to the other groups. 

Three members of this branch hold executive offices in the 
State Council for National Defense and are busy organizing and 
directing the \.ork planned at headquarters. 

Early in the summer, two other members of the Club took 
the course in canning at Storrs Agricultural College, and came 
back to establish and manage a canning kitchen for Green- 
wich. They took a building opposite the railroad station, and 
filled up the rooms with the necessary equipment of electric and 
kerosene stoves (the powers that be will not admit gas into 
Greenwich!), sterilizers, jars and cans. An expert took charge 
of the work, with two paid workers, a man, a voluntary secretary 
and bookkeeper to assist. The two managers often worked at 
the kitchen from eight in the morning until well into the evening. 

In order to start the work, the public was told that the prod- 
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uce from their own gardens could be canned there at a certain 
price, and that any surplus produce would be canned and sold 
by the kitchen to defray expenses. The result was that two- 
thirds of the work done was orders, and one-third surplus. The 
first week 168 jars were canned; the greatest number canned any 
suceeding week was 1,343, and the total on September 7th was 
6,958 jars. 

Seven centers were organized in different parts of the town, 
where canning was taught, and where people could bring their 
own produce, and use the equipment of the center, under instruc- 
tion. These people brought their own jars, but paid five cents 
a jar for the use of the sterilizers and other equipment. The 
children at the Health Station Center showed great interest, 
and some of the boys canned their own produce. The experi- 
ment has been of great good to the community, and has been a 
decided success. 

The Civic Committee has kept the members of the Club 
posted as to the School question, for in Greenwich the woman 
may vote on the election of the school board. The women of 
the town are eager to retain the present superintendent and his 
present board, for they are capable and efficient, and are not 
controlled by the politicians. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Cal.—The summer 
months of the Women’s University Club have been very strenu- 
ous for many of the members who were getting affairs into run- 
ning order for this new organization. The President, Mrs. 
Donnell, and the Board of Directors have met at frequent inter- 
vals with the result that the prospects for the work of the year 
are very bright. 

The membership committee’s campaign has brought the 
members up past the 350 mark and they are still working hard. 

The vocational bureau has placed one hundred and seventy- 
five girls during the summer in positions of every variety, chiefly 
as private school teachers, tutors and secretaries. Just the last 
week two girls were sent to Mexico as tutors. 

Mrs. Marsh, Miss Mary Meredith and Miss Lucy Lambdin 
have constituted our very active Red Cross Committee. In the 
early summer they trained speakers for the Red Cross campaign- 
ing, later they themselves gave many talks and now they are 
engineering the knitting drive which Los Angeles is conducting 
at present. 
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The first meeting of the year will be held October 6th and 
the war service program for that day is largely indicative of what 
we hope to do this year. Miss Ethel Moore, a member of the 
State Council of Defense will speak on “Food Conservation” and 
Mrs. Frank Gibson, a member of the same committee will have 
as her subject, “Americanization.” Some one will give a brief 
résumé of the A. C. A. War Service Bulletins which have come 
in the last few months. This meeting is to be an open meeting 
and we hope by that means to assist our membership committee 
in its campaign. 

The year promises to be one of interest and we trust of real 
service. We are happy that the three organizations, A. C. A. 
College Woman’s Club, and Federation of College Clubs have 
combined to work together in the future for the aims in which we 
are all interested and for which we were striving separately 
until last May. 


Milwaukee Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.—The members of the 
Milwaukee Branch have been very busy all summer. 

Our garden has turned out to be one of the best in the whole 
tract of the League for Women’s Service. We have about one 
hundred heads of cabbage, as many tomato plants and twelve 
hundred feet of beets. They are not ready to harvest and our 
fear is that after all our work the frost may get them before they 
mature. 

We have agreed to establish a Local Center of the Collegiate 
Periodical League, the object of which is to supply the canton- 
ments with new current reading matter. We shall canvas for 
them through the block captains in the women’s ward organiza- 
tion and have them Ieft each week at the homes of the block 
captains, where they will be collected by members of the auto 
squad and carried to the public library which will forward them 
to the camps. 

The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association has asked us to ap- 
point a committee to investigate carefully the school conditions 
in our city and make an annual report to them and to the board. 
They want the backing of an organization such as ours to help 
them secure the improvements they need and we feel that that 
is one of the purposes for which we exist. We have been active 
all summer in creating a sentiment against the study of foreign 
languages in our grammar schools, with some measure of success. 
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We shall economize wherever we can this year. We mean 
to cut down on our appropriation for speakers and hope to take 
our refreshment money to adopt two French orphans as sug- 
gested in one of the bulletins sent out this summer from the office 
of the executive secretary. The board recommends this step 
and feels confident it will be favorably received by the branch at 
its first meeting. 

Wherever there is war-work being done one finds our A. C. 
A. members, in the Red Cross in its various branches, in the 
Patriotic League for Women’s Service, in the work of the 
County Council of Defense, in the Auto squad, in the Civilian 
Relief, in the Household Registration and Hoover Pledge 
canvas, translating, filing draft papers, and doing other kinds of 
clerical work. 


Northfield Branch, Northfield, Minn.—Our July and August 
mieetings were rather more social than literary. At the former an 
effort was made to have present all college graduates spending 
the summer in Northfield. The branch has money on hand to be 
offered for a scholarship to a Senior at either Carleton or St. Olaf 
college, but if no application is made, the fund may be used for 
Red Cross or French Relief purposes. Three entertainments are 
to be provided to raise more money to add to this fund. 

Some of our members have been lost through change of 
residence, but we hope with the beginning of the college year 
to more than make up the old membership. 

A local A. C. A. committee is cooperating with a library com- 
mittee in collecting magazines not over ten days old for the sol- 
diers. 


San Jose Branch, San Jose, Cal—The most memorable event 
to be recorded in the summer annals of the San Jose Branch of 
the A. C. A. is the passing into the life beyond of Ruth Laird 
Kimball, one of our valued and efficient charter members. She 
was the daughter of Mrs. Emma Kimball of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, and sister of Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews, President of 
the National A. C. A., and of Miss Alice Kimball of Palo Alto. 
She was born in Iowa but passed the later years of her life in 
California. She graduated from Stanford University in 1904, 
her brilliant scholarship winning her membership in the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. She was also a member of the Delta 
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Gamma Sorority and very prominent in the worthy activities 
of her college years. 

Life was beautiful to her. She made it so by a human 
service almost uninterrupted through the years allotted to her. 
Although she was not robust only those nearest her were aware- 
of this fact for she was so resolute in spirit that she allowed no 
physical weakness to deter her from performing to the full meas- 
ure of her capacity whatever duty life brought to her. The rare 
combination of a strong intellect, a wise judgment and a heart 
responsive to human need formed a character of unusual poise. 

She had a wondrous influence for good on the lives of her 
pupils. This was noticeably apparent in her work as Dean ot 
Girls in the San José High School, where she was head of the 
I’nglish department, and in her next field of activity, the Castil- 
leja school for girls in Palo Alto. Teaching meant to her not 
merely developing the mental powers of her students but it had 
the larger significance of helping to unfold all that was best 
in their natures. 

The fine Y. W. C. A. building in San Jose, California, with 
all that it means of help to the whole community must always 
le a silent memorial to her exalted ideas and her efficient work, 
for she devoted much time and thought to this work from its 
discouraging beginning through all the intermediate stages to 
its most successful accomplishment. 


Sheridan Branch, Sheridan, Wyo.—Sheridan Chapter of the 
Association comprises a very busy group of women. All are 
intensely interested in the live topics of the day and are eager 
to contribute their share in improving their community and 
state. The programs of the year have been well planned and 
enthusiastically carried out. Nine meetings a year is our 
schedule but we find so much to do that is worth while that we 
exceed our schedule each year. Our programs this year have 
been devoted to the study and discussion of early Wyoming 
history. Late in May or June each year we give the Senior and 
Junior high school girls an entertainment. 

Our chapter took no small part in causing to be formulated 
and passed a city ordinance creating the office and appointment 
of a Woman Police Officer, fixing her salary and outlining her 
duties. It also joined forces and did strong conscientious work 
in the interest of the bill for medical inspection in the public 
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schools and has been actively interested in state and federal 
movements for child welfare. 

Our Educational Committee’s “Sheridan County School 
Survey” proved to be of such value that the Wyoming State 
School Code Committee in its work of revising the state school 
laws asked for copies of our report. The U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion also requested copies. 


St. Louis Branch, St. Louis, Mo.—In addition to war activi- 
ties the St. Louis branch of the Association is hard at work 
on its membership campaign this fall. A membership which 
will include every woman graduate of an accredited college in 
St. Louis and vicinity is the object of the campaign, and the 
members hope to achieve that before the meeting of the national 
convention of the association in St. Louis in 1919, 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


In spite of the summer of busy activity in various forms of 
national service—in each state a member of the association has 
been appointed a member of the National Council for Defense— 
in effort has been made through alumnae associations to increase 
the number of college students and to add to endowments. 

Dr. Capen, specialist in higher education, will visit the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina this month and his inspection will no 
coubt prove stimulating. The university has no dean of women, 
but has made a beginning of caring for its women students by 
providing a small dormitory with a house-mother in charge. Col- 
lege women in the state are hoping for the early appointment of 
a commission to classify educational institutions. 

The approaching meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in the South will be one of great importance. 
The vice-president of this association is also president of the 
Southern Association of College Women. No other body of 
educational influence has had so large a part in maintaining 
college standards in the South. 

The friendly interest aroused by the joint meeting with the 
A. C. A. in Washington is being manifested in the increased 
number of copies of the Journal read and by a readiness to co- 
operate in solving our common problems. 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


(News for this department should reach the Journal office not later than 
the 25th of each month.) 


Barnard College.—Barnard College opened on Wednesday, 
September 26, for its twenty-ninth year, with a registration of 
593 regular students and 27 specials. A comparison with the 
figures of last year, 622 regular students and 46 specials, shows 
that there has been a slight decrease in some of the upper 
classes, due probably to the fact that some students are engaged 
in various forms of war work. A few of those still absent, in- 
cluding a number who are working in the agricultural unit at 
Bedford, are expected to return next week. The number of 
special students is markedly less than usual. In the Freshman 
Class, on the other hand, the registration although still incom- 
plete is larger than it was last year. 

Some changes in the faculty have been caused by the war. 
Professor James T. Shotwell, Professor of History, will be 
absent on leave for the year, acting as Chairman of the National 
Board of Historical Service. Professor Henry E. Crampton, 
who had planned to take one semester’s leave, will remain on 
duty at the University to carry on his work as Chairman of the 
Columbia University Committee on Mobilization. He is also 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee on Engineering and Education 
of the Advisory Committee of the Council of National Defence. 

Professor Henri F. Mueller of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature is still absent on active service with 
the French Army. Dr. Armin K. Lobeck, instructor in geogra- 
phy, has also left to enter government service. Miss Emilie J. 
Hutchinson, of the department of economics, has accepted the 
position of manager of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions with which, as a member of the Board of Directors, she 
has been connected for some years. She will, however, remain 
on the Barnard staff of instructors, and will continue to give an 
elective course on Women in Gainful Occupations. 

New instructors added to the staff during the summer will 
include Mr. Henry F. Grady, A.B., lecturer in economics; Lucia 
Smith, A.B., lecturer in chemistry; Bessie W. Lyle, A.M., 
lecturer in zoology; Helen H. Parkhurst, Ph.D., assistant in 
philosophy ; Margaret Burns, assistant in physical education and 
Lilian Egleston, A.B., secretary of Brooks Hall. 
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Bryn Mawr College.—President M. Carey Thomas spent 
the summer in China and Japan. 

Miss Eunice Morgan Schenck has resigned the deanship of 
the college and will be Associate Professor of Modern French 
Literature. Miss Helen Taft, daughter of former President Taft, 
is the new dean. 

Prof. William R. Smith and Prof. Marion Parris Smith took 
an agricultural unit from Bryn Mawr to their farm in Maine this 
summer. 

Miss Edith Orlady returns after a year’s leave of absence 
to be secretary and registrar of the college. 

Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt has been appointed Associate in Educa- 
tional Psychology and Dr. Ethel E. Sabin Associate in Philoso- 
phy. Among other appointments are Miss Helen McGregor 
Noyes, instructor in English; Miss Eva Alice Worrell, reader in 
English; Miss Emily Gifford Noyes, instructor in English; and 
Miss Marion C. Kleps, reader in Mathematics. Some of those 
promoted are Dr. Regina Crandall, to Associate Professor of 
English Philology and Prof. Matilda Castro who will be Phoebe 
Anna Thorne, Professor of Education. 

Miss Jean M. Wylie who has been manager of the Low build- 
ings for six years has resigned to take up farming and Miss Jane 
Marion Earle, reader in mathematics, has resigned to take up 
war work in England. 


Brown University—The Women’s College has opened with 
a full curriculum. The enrollment of 241 students is the largest 
in its history. 

On October 20th the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the College was celebrated. This celebration was 
to have taken place last spring, but was postponed and short- 
ened because of the war. William Herbert Perry Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University presided at the afternoon exercises 
in the First Baptist Meeting House where the program was as 
follows: Invocation, Rev. Augustus M. Lord; Address of Wel- 
come, Lida Shaw King, Dean of the Women’s College; Response 
for the Alumnae, Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holy- 
oke College; Song, “O Mother Dear, Brunonia”; Address, Le 
Baron Russell Briggs, President of Radcliffe College; Address, 
Josephine Preston Peabody Marks; Song, “O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past”; Benediction, Rev. Henry M. King. Miss Martha 
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W. Watt, 1900, acted as chief marshal. At the banquet in the 
evening Mrs. John S. Murdock, 1895, was toastmistress. The 
speakers were: Henry Noble McCracken, President of Vassar 
College; Alexander Meiklejohn, President of Amherst College; 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College; President 
aunce and Dean King. 

The work of the War Emergency Committee deserves 
praise. This committee has prepared lists of war services in 
which women may engage, of work which students may do or 
may be trained to do, and of the best agencies for this training. 
liuring the last two months of the year, 133 students joined 
the Red Cross Society; 162 prepared over 1,000 hospital sup- 
plies; 106 knitted over 125 garments; 1 was employed by the 
American Red Cross to prepare lists of hospitals and clinics in 
Providence ; 3 college classes contributed $75 for supplies, while 
the Glee Club gave $200, the proceeds of an operetta, to tie 
American Red Cross. This committee is represented on the 
Women’s Committee of National Defense, Rhode Island Division, 
and also on the Food Conservation Committee of the House- 
wives’ League. 

The Annie Crosby Emery Alumnae Fellowship was awarded 
this year to Grace Ethel Hawk, 1917, who is studying in the 
English Department of Bryn Mawr College where she 
also receives a scholarship. The Emma Josephine (Ayer) Arnold 
Archaeological Fellowship was awarded to Robert G. D. Ljiing- 
gren, 1917, who is studying at Columbia University. 

A Freshmen [oan Fund has been established by the Alum- 
nae Association. At present it amounts to $417. Sums of $35 
may be borrowed free from interest by specially approved 
students, provided that it is repaid before the beginning of the 
next academic year. 

The amount of money available to students this year has 
heen increased by: The Susan E. King Scholarship of $1,000; an 
additional scholarship from the Rhode Island Women’s Club; 
4 scholarships from the Maxfield Fund of the Beneficent Congre- 


gational Church; and $190 from the Rhode Island Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Carleton College—The new dormitory for women at Carle- 
ton was ready for occupancy October Ist, the first day of regis- 
tration. The large living room, the amusement room with its 
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stage for theatricals, and the student rooms and suites are all 
very attractive and modern. The dining-room in Gridley Hall, 
the old dormitory for women is easily reached through a sub- 
way four hundred feet in length which connects the two build- 
ings and will doubtless be very popular during periods of inclem- 
ent weather,—especially if Minnesota has as many heavy snow- 
storms this year as last. The north rooms in the new dormitory 
overlook the upper lake,—one of two spring-fed miniature lakes 
which have been dredged out in the valley. 

The late opening of the college was due in part to the fact 
that many of the men, of those who have not enlisted or been 
drafted, were doing agricultural work which kept them busy 
throughout September. 

A few courses in agriculture have been introduced into the 
college curriculum and will be taught by Professor Frederick F. 
Showers who comes to Carleton from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Professor Showers will be in charge of the college farm 
where practical demonstrations will be made of the subjects 
taught. 

The war has already affected Carleton. It has lessened 
the number of men students particularly in the two upper 
classes. This gives room for more women and puts them greatly 
in the majority, thus keeping the enrollment as usual, about 
hve hundred. It is expected that the men’s athletics and inter- 
scholastic literary work will continue, although military drill 
will be substituted, as was done the latter part of last year for 
regular physical training. 

There will be few changes in the faculty this year. Dr. 
K. T. Towne, Professor of Economics, who has been at Carleton 
for fourteen years, leaves to become head of that department 
in the University of North Dakota. Dr. James Ewing leaves to 
enter military service and Dr. T. R. Leigh goes to a southern 
college. 

A new system of class deans for the men has been inaugu- 
rated which divides the work of one man among four men of 
the faculty. 

Early last spring the women of the college formed an aux- 
iliary of the Red Cross to work with the Red Cross Branch in 
Northfield. Much enthusiasm was shown and, considering the 
time that could be given a great deal was accomplished. As col- 
lege opens the auxiliary will again become an active and interest- 
ing part of student life at Carleton. 
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Goucher College.—The College opened the new academic 
year with an enrollment of 697 students, of whom about 300 are 
entering for the first time. Two large and attractive halls of 
residence were completed in time to accommodate the unusually 
large entering class. The plant has been further enlarged by 
the addition of a new building devoted to laboratories and class 
rooms of the new department of Home Economics which is to 
offer advanced work of strictly academic character under the 
direction of Dr. Louise Mc Danell (Ph.D., Yale) assisted by 
Miss Carolyn Newcomb (A.M., Columbia), who will also act 
as purveyor to the college, and will undertake the serious prob- 
lem which confronts Goucher, in common with the other colleges, 
of providing proper diet for the college family under the eco- 
nomic conditions which must be faced under the war régime. 

The physiological laboratory is also being enlarged in order 
to provide further space and equipment. 

The task of assimilating so large a body of new students and 
moulding them into studious and law-abiding college citizens 
calls for special care and collective wisdom this year. The sys- 
tem of advising freshmen has been somewhat revised in the hope 
of solving this problem. The plan of student advisers tried out 
last year with fairly satisfactory results, has been modified in 
several particulars. Since the two upper classes are consider- 
ably smaller this year than the two lower classes, it was thought 
best to select the advisers from both juniors and seniors, in order 
to insure a larger proportion of strong, responsible students. 
Kach adviser was provided early in the summer with printed 
suggestions for procedure agreed upon by the Dean and the 
student chairman. This year the “selective draft” was made 
by the dean, instead of by the Y. W. C. A., in order to give 
greater dignity and authoritativeness to the advisers who will 
act as an auxiliary to the dean’s office. An additional advantage 
is the closer oversight of the advisers by the college authorities 
and the very great service which may be rendered to the dean 
in her efforts to get quickly in touch with the new students. 

The second innovation is the appointment of a group of 
faculty advisers chosen from the instructors of large sections of 
freshmen. These are expected to have oversight of the more 
strictly academic interests of the freshmen, and a plan is being 
worked out for co-operation between the faculty advisers of a 
given group and the student advisers of the same freshmen. The 
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faculty board also is to keep the Dean’s office and the faculty 
as a whole informed regarding the freshman class. By this plan 
it is hoped that without too obvious personal interference greater 
individual attention may be secured and the new students handled 
at shorter range. 

There are eighteen new members of the faculty, who were 
socially introduced to the larger group and to one another at an 
informal reception given by President and Mrs. Guth on Friday, 
October 5th in the Faculty Room. 


Mount Holyoke College—Mount Holyoke College opened 
with a total enrollment of 851 students; 582 of these were old 
students. There were 269 in the entering class, 11 of whom 
came with advanced standing. There were 6 Chinese students 
and 1 Japanese. The faculty and staff numbered 150. 

Work on the Faculty Apartment House has progressed 
rapidly and the building will probably be ready for occupancy 
early in November. The house is very attractive. The first 
and second stories are of kiln brick construction, Flemish 
bond every seven rows, always an attractive treatment, and 
further relief is furnished by white marble window sills. The 
third story is dormered and slated. Ample piazzas and a flat 
composition roof, later to be covered in part by awnings, are 
other attractive features. The suites vary as to size and number 
of rooms, and private or semi-private bathrooms form a part of 
each, and several of the suites have private kitchenettes. On 
every floor there is a public kitchenette, and in the basement are 
store rooms for each suite and a well equipped general laundry. 
Gas and electricity will be used for lighting and ether domestic 
uses, and heat will be furnished by a vapor system governed by 
modulating valves in each radiator. 

The College Library has had 291 volumes of magazines 
bound this summer, making a total of 64,000 volumes owned by 
the library. 

The College Farm, consisting of twelve acres, the land 
cultivated and cared for by the girls under the direction of Mr. 
Kinney, director of the Botanical Gardens and instructor in 
Floriculture, and Mr. Folsom, from the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, was very successful. The twelve acres were 
planted as follows: Three acres of potatoes; 4 acres of sweet 
corn; 1 acre winter squash; 1%4 acres beans of various kinds; 
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Y acre carrots; % acre tomatoes; % acre turnips; 34 acre cab- 
bage; % acre kitchen garden. In most cases the crops have 
been very satisfactory. A part of the sweet corn has been dried, 
that from about one acre, while the remainder has been used in 
the college- houses. About 40 bushels of string beans have 
been salted for winter use. The potatoes have been dug and 
it was found that the yield was very good. The winter squashes 
did especially well. Some damage was done by the early frost, 
but the only crop ruined was a field of late sweet corn.” The 
“farmers” are delighted with the success of their first venture. 

On October twenty-third, Founder’s Day was celebrated. 
The speaker at the exercises in the morning was President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin College, who spoke on “Grounds of 
Hope in the Changing World-Order.” 

Oberlin College —The year is opening with a registration 
only slightly below the limit of one thousand decided on by the 
College several years ago. The number of young women is 
slightly above the average although many that had planned to 
return were unable to do so for financial reasons. ‘The loss, 
through the number of men entering the National Service is, 
of course, most seriously felt in the advanced classes. 

The completion of Tie Dudley Memorial Art Museum has 
greatly increased the opportunities for the Art Department. 
After working in small and poorly lighted quarters, both teach- 
ers and students are very appreciative of the fine equipment now 
at their disposal. The main building, with its beautiful gal- 
leries and Statue hall, its perfectly arranged lecture rooms and 
libraries is a constant inspiration to all interested in art and 
architecture, while the studios connected with the main build- 
ing by two arcades offer appropriate surroundings for the 
courses in Practical Art. The building is in the Northern 
Italian Romanesque style of architecture, thus bringing it into 
close harmony with the Chapel and Administrative Building. 
The College has adopted this type of architecture for all its 
buildings. 

Miss Hazel Kyrk of the Department of Economics has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. She is completing her work 
for the doctor’s degree at Chicago University. During her 
absence her course in the Economic Position of Women will 
not be offered. 


The Faculty of Oberlin College is enjoying the benefit of 
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the Hall bequest. At the June meeting of the Trustees it was 
decided to raise the salaries of all employees. The amount of 
increase is determined by the position held and the term of 
service. The largest increase is to the full professor who has 
been connected with the institution for ten years or more. 
Radcliffe College—In view of conditions arising from the 
war, the Faculty of Medicine of Harvard University, with the 
approval of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, re- 
cently decided to arrange at the Harvard Medical School for the 
education in Medicine of duly qualified women who should 
register in Radcliffe College. The requirements for admission 
were the same for women as for men. The Council of Radcliffe 
College voted to confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine on 
women candidates who should suitably perform the prescribed 
work equivalent to that prescribed for men in the Harvard 
Medical School, and who should be recommended for the degree 
by the Faculty of Medicine of Harvard University. This plan 
for the medical education of women was contingent upon the 
registration of a reasonable number of competent students. 
irom the records of those who have thus far applied for ad- 
mission it appears that all but one of the twenty candidates 
either have fa: ed to fulfill the entrance requirements or would 
transfer to Radcliffe from some medical college to which they 
have already gained admission. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that the proposed arrangements will be made effective for the 
present year, as neither Harvard nor Radcliffe desires to with- 
draw students from other schools or to attempt the medical 
education of women with too limited a number of students. 
At the beginning of the college year, a mass meeting was 
held to consider opportunities for service in connection with 
the war. The college has been canvassed for money contribu- 
tions to the Camp Library Work, and magazines are being col- 
lected for the soldiers and sailors. A Red Cross room has been 
htted up where surgical dressings are being made and where 
wool is for sale at cost, or (through the Free Wool Fund) is 
given to students who wish to knit but can not afford to buy 
the wool. On Monday, October Ist, Miss Edith Guerrier of 
Washington spoke to the college on the movement for food 
conservation. Radcliffe students have the opportunity of assist- 
ing the Food Facts Bureau in Boston. Professor Ford will give 
special lectures on civilian relief. The Radcliffe Council has 
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voted to offer certain “war courses,” and a committee from the 
Council has been appointed to decide what these courses shall 
be after finding out what the students most wish. Though these 
courses will not count toward a degree they will be valuable 
for anyone who desires to be of service in the present emergency. 
The various undergraduate organizations have agreed to hold 
fewer open meetings, and to keep two days a week free after half- 
past four for war work. The Idler Club has given a second 
performance of its first closed play, The Cassilis Engagement, by 
St. John Hankin, for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

Though the four regular classes at Radcliffe are larger 
this year than last, the total enrollment is smaller, as there are 
fewer graduate and special students. 

Margaret C. Waites, A.B., 1905, A.M., 1906, Ph.D., 1910, 
has been appointed Associate Professor of Latin at Mount Holy- 
oke College and Marion Churchill, A.B., 1906 has been appointed 
Dean of Women at Colorado College. 


Reed College.—Reed College opens this year with satis- 
faction in the work that has been done and with eagerness for 
the work that is before us. During the summer ten members 
of the faculty and a number of the students who were in town 
looked after the college “war garden,” hoeing and caring for 
the beans and potatoes which had been planted in the spring. 
President Foster spent part of the summer in France investigat- 
ing conditions there in behalf of the Red Cross Society, and it 
is his intention to use the pictures taken by the staff photogra- 
pher in delivering his extension course of lectures “With the 
Troops in France.” Two members of the faculty are preparing 
for active service and two others are assisting in educational and 
Red Cross work. A large number of upperclass students have 
enlisted; a few of these are already in France. The incoming 
Freshman class is, however, as large as usual; and since the 
arrival of the new members of the faculty the college shows no 
sign of lessening its activity. Indeed, the enthusiasm shown 
promises that the student activity will be increased, and the long 
list of attractive extension courses indicates the continued help- 
fulness of the faculty. 


Smith College.—The Board of Trustees of Smith College on 
September 14th, unanimously elected as President William Allan 
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Neilson of Harvard University. Mr. Neilson was born in 1869 
in Perthshire, Scotland. Graduating with honors in philosophy 
from Edinburgh University, on a travelling fellowship in educa- 
tion he visited schools and colleges in the United States and 
Canada. After four years of teaching in Toronto he entered the 
graduate school at Harvard. With his doctorate of philosophy in 
English he went in 1898 to Bryn Mawr as Associate in English, 
whence he returned to teach at Harvard in 1900. Called to 
Columbia in 1904, he again came back (in 1906) to Harvard 
where he has been Professor ever since, with leave of absence 
1914-5 as Exchange Professor at the Sorbonne in Paris. An 
English scholar of international reputation in a wide field he 
has had, as teacher of graduate students, a strong influence on 
methods of research and instruction in English; while in his 
work as editor of editions for younger students and of the Har- 
vard Classics, with President Eliot, and as Lowell Lecturer 
he has met a larger audience. 

At the opening chapel exercises of the year, September 20, 
President Neilson was presented to the college by the President 
Emeritus, L. Clarke Seelye, whose eightieth birthday it was. 
The record of President Neilson’s career as accomplished scholar 
and boad-minded, inspiring teacher and the immediate impress 
of his personality have given faculty and students alike a confi- 
dent hope for the continued strengthening and influence of the 
college under his wise leadership. 

There is but a slight change in the numbers of the whole 
college but the freshman class is somewhat smaller this year. 

Among faculty changes are the following: Rev. Robert 
Seneca Smith, A.M., takes the place in Biblical Literature of Dr. 
Elihu Grant who has gone to Haverford as the head of this de- 
partment. Mr. Smith is to offer a new course on Fundamentals 
of Christian Faith. Miss Clara Davidson, Smith and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is a new appointment in the same depart- 
ment. Miss Beatrice Daw, Ph.D., Vassar and Bryn Mawr and 
Miss Alice Barbour, Ph.D., Wellesley and Yale, fill the vacancies 
left by the resignations of Miss Elizabeth Tetlow and Miss 
Caroline Isabel Baker from the English department. Miss Gert- 
rude Cambell, Ph.D., Brown and Bryn Mawr, is giving some of 
the courses of Professor Mary Augusta Scott who has a leave 
of absence for the year. Robert Withington, Assistant Professor 
in English, Ph.D., from Harvard, was last year, on leave from 
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the University of Indiana, a member of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission. Miss Evyln Gough, M.A., Wellesley, takes the place 
of John T. Metcalfe of the Philosophy Department who has 
entered the national army. Mathurian Dondo, A.M., has come 
from the Connecticut College for Women and Columbia as As- 
sistant Professor in French and Miss Dorothy Philbrick, A.M., 
Chicago University, will take the place of Miss Helen King on 
leave of absence for Y. W. C. A. organizing work behind the 
lines in France. Professor Michaud, on furlough from the French 
army since April, expects to be called back in November. Dr. 
Goldthwait is to be away on government service in charge of a 
division of 35,000 hospital beds for reconstruction work in 
France. 

It is in connection with this work of Major Goldthwait that 
part of the war activities of the students will be carried on this 
year. Under the direction of an army nurse, the girls are making 
dressings for these hospitals. A regular Red Cross Branch was 
voted upon at a student meeting to take the place of the more 
loosely organized circle of the preceding years. In this they 
are, according to the request of the County Branch, devoting 
themselves chiefly to knitting. 

In the middle of October was published for the first time a 
Freshman Honor List, to give definite recognition to application 
and scholarship during the freshman year of the class of 1920. 
Some of the present senior class will receive the degree in June 
with distinction. Students must be recommended for the summa 
cum laude and cum laude by the departments tn which the 
majors and minors are taken, and furthermore must have a 
specified number of A hours and a certain average in their other 
work. For honors in special subjects, candidates must meet 
some additional requirements as well as present so many hours of 
work in the department and grades showing distinct ability. 

The work of the Smith College Relief Unit, now in Grécourt, 
France in charge of 11 villages with a population of about 1,000, 
was presented at a meeting of the students about the middle of 
October by Mrs. Helen Rand Thayer, ’84, chairman of the 
Alumnae Committee for the support of the student body. The 
unit has found that the clothing, and the household and agri- 
cultural implements which they took over are what the devas- 
tated region most needs in bringing back industries and a normal 
life. A herd of cattle was one of the late purchases after the 
members had become established at Grécourt. 
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Swarthmore College.—To the delight of supporters of higher 
education, Swarthmore College has had the largest enrollment 
in its history this year, despite the onslaught of war. This 
increase is due to the unusually large entering class, for the 
ranks of the upper class-men are thin. Out of a total of 480 stu- 
dents enrolled 200 are men and of these 200, 90 are new men. 
However, the figures are constantly shifting, for men of military 
age drop out to answer our country’s call and younger men fill 
the gaps. 

One of the biggest local changes occasioned by the war is 
that women students now occupy two sections of Wharton Hall, 
the handsome new dormitory for men. All of the women of the 
Senior class, 65 strong, voluntarily suffer whatever inconven- 
iences such a change incurs. The arrangement is an emergency 
war measure and is only temporary. 

One hundred Swarthmore men are in the various branches 
of the national service—Aviation, Army, Navy, Marine, Ambu- 
lance, and Reconstruction work. 

The curriculum has adapted itself to the peculiar needs of 
the present. A First Aid laboratory course under the direction 
of three physicians is offered; the Engineering Department has 
readjusted itself to include Military Topography, Map Drawing, 
and a study of aeroplane, tractor and caterpillar engines. ‘The 
Economics course “Modern Philanthropy” will be devoted wholly 
to the study of war relief. The History Department has two new 
and popular courses “Causes and Meaning of the Great War,” 
and “International Law of Peace.” A course called “Political 
Literature of the War” is open to students in Political Science. 
The most radical innovation of all is the opening to women of 
one course in the Engineering Department. 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University.—Although the War 
has necessarily made some changes and adjustmerts in the 
program and policy of Teachers’ College it has not brought about 
a reduction in the number of courses which will be offered for 
the academic year 1917-18. On the contrary the work will go 
on as originally planned including an extensive increase in the 
number of courses to be given. In addition to special emergency 
courses which were given in the late spring, and for which some 
two thousand students of the School of Education and the School 
of Practical Arts enrolled, the full summer session of Teachers’ 
College was conducted as usual. 
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The emergency courses given during May were of a dis- 
tinctly practical value and bore directly upon the innumerable 
problems of social readjustment and conservation. Special con- 
sideration by means of lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory 
practice was given to a great variety of matters including among 
other, the problems of the rural community, social service in 
military camps, the boy and girl scout movements, the sewing 
of Red Cross material, the conservation of food, the renovation 
of millinery and clothing,.and the technique of diagnostic bac- 
teriology. The department of Fine Arts made some unusual 
contributions including a study of protective coloration with 
reference to “camouflage,” topographical sketching, and the de- 
signing of posters. Other departments offered work designed to 
meet the needs of nurses, lectures, instructors in invalid occupa- 
tions, field and hospital photographers; there was even a course 
in how to run a motor car and diagnose “trouble.” 

For the academic year 1917-18 several series of courses 
have been arranged which should be of particular interest to 
women who plan to enter various types of welfare work or the 
more highly specialized fields of teaching and administration. 
One such series is that planned for advisers of women and ad- 
visers of girls, and includes preparation for the positions of dean 
or adviser of women in university or college, preceptress in 
high school, or social director. Another arrangement of courses 
is designed for religious and social workers and for those whose 
interests and abilities lie in fields somewhat different from the 
ordinary classroom. ‘The needs will be considered of those who 
plan to work in social centers, settlements, community churches, 
and club work. There will also be offered courses in rural edu- 
cation which will not only train students for the more usual 
positions of teachers of agriculture, but will also consider the 
problems of public health nurses, county agents, rural pastors, 
and other leaders and organizers of country life. 

Announcement has recently been made from the national 
headquarters of the Girl Scouts that for the year 1917-18 there 
will be a Girl Scout Fellowship available for graduate study in 
Teachers’ College. The scholarship will be of the value of five 
hundred dollars and will be awarded by the Dean of Teachers’ 
College on the nomination of the School of Education. In the 
awarding of the fellowship consideration will especially be given 
to the scholastic standing of the applicant, her evidence of all 
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arcund development of character, and her promise of successful 
leadership in scouting for girls. 

In response to an appeal by a committee of the faculty the 
staff of Teachers’ College responded with contributions to the 
amount of one thousand dollars which has been spent in the pur- 
chase of a motor ambulance for service in France. It is hoped 
that eventually the entire cost of maintenance—$600.00 yearly— 
as well as the driver may be furnished by the College. 

The Mount Sinai Hospital of Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that in connection with its school of nursing “a scholar- 
ship of six hundred dollars will be awarded annually by the 
trustees * * * to the student who has demonstrated her 
ability and who desires to pursue advanced work in the depart- 
ment of nursing and health at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.” This is the third scholarship from a Mount Sinai hos- 
pital to be established at the College. 

Among the more important of the recent additions to the 
staff is that of Dr. William Chandler Bagley, director of the 
School of Education of the University of Illinois, who has been 
appointed professor of education at Teachers’ College with a 
seat in the Faculty of Education. Professor Bagley will organ- 
ize and direct courses relating to normal schools and teacher 
training and will also carry out his studies along similar lines 
for the Carnegie Foundation. 

At their annual meeting the women of the summer session 
voted $50 to the War Fund of the Red Cross. 

Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, of the Department of 
household arts, was called to Washington, June 1, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as “Specialist in Household Thrift” and 
administrative assistant to the chief of the office of home eco- 
nomics. Dr. Andrews also has served on a committee which has 
had charge of the preparation of a syllabus of ten lectures on 
food conservation which were delivered in a large number of 
the summer schools of the country. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale of the department of house- 
hold arts has been one of the District Organizers of the New 
York City Food Committee which is conducting a campaign 
throughout the City on the more urgent of the problems involv- 
ing food conservation. Among other duties the organizer must 
not only make use of her experience as a dietitian but must also 
get in touch with various leaders and persons prominent in 
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neighborhood work, and call meetings of the representatives of 
clubs, patriotic societies, and churches. 


University of Washington.—Those on the battle field make 
waste; those at home conserve. So habituated are we to econ- 
omy pledges, sc many times has the promise been made to ab- 
stain from killing the gentle lamb that will become a wool-bear- 
ing sheep, that the question of conservation is a matter for 
popular banter. But the jest itself acknowledges the need, and 
those who laugh know that education of the people and volun- 
tary self denial of the luxuries are necessary in these serious 
times. 

The War Emergency Committee at the University of Wash- 
ington is pursuing this type of work and activity. Members of 
the faculty who compose it will endeavor to educate the students 
and the community hereabouts in the art of making efficiency an 
American rather than a Teutonic word. 

School opened the first of October. The faculty of the 
home economics department is active in teaching housewives and 
students food conservation. A series of lectures will be given 
every Friday evening of the first quarter of school which will 
be open to the public, and speakers of repute will be secured. 
Under the guidance of the home economics teachers also, whole- 
some edibles will be prepared by university girls, to be disposed 
of at the naval training station which is situated on the campus. 
We may stint for ourselves, but the boys who have enlisted 
must have cookies once in a while. 

‘These thousand men who are training to be naval militia 
men will also be entertained by the university. Such social 
work will probably be carried on in the form of dances and 
theatrical performances. 


Vassar College-—Vassar College was formally opened on 
Monday morning, September 24th, by the usual academic con- 
vocation in the chapel. After the academic procession and an 
invocation, three addresses were given, all concerned directly 
or indirectly with the relation of the college woman to the war. 
Professor Herbert E. Mills made an eloquent appeal to the col- 
lege student to do her best intellectual work and devote herself 
to education as preparation for whatever the future might de- 
mand of her in the crisis of these times. Miss Mathilde Schind- 
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ler, who is just back from a summer in relief work in France, 
spoke of the work that women in France have done since the 
war. President MacCracken gave to the Freshmen a hearty wel- 
come to the friendliness and traditions of the college. 

The registration, unlike that of most of the men’s colleges. 
is larger than usual this year at Vassar. ‘Twenty-five Fresh- 
men entered on the honor group, a system which is being tried 
for the second time this year. 

President MacCracken has been appointed National Director 
of the Junior Red Cross work which is now being organized 
in Washington. 

The new additions to the Library have progressed rapidly 
during the summer so that the outside of the building presents 
now a finished appearance except for the absence of the window 
glass in the new wings, which is still delayed by the dangers 
of transportation from abroad. 

The work of the twelve students on the farm last summer 
was considered a great success both for them and for the col- 
lege. They assisted not only in the care of the vegetables in the 
fields but in preparing vegetabies and fruit for the extensive 
canning that was done at the college during the summer. 


Wellesley College —It has been announced that the late 
Mrs. D. Willis James was the donor of Tower Court, the new 
dormitory of the college. Mrs. James had given $100,000 as the 
first gift to the new endowment fund. It was in 1913 that this 
endowment gift was made, and after the burning of College 
Hall the dormitory was given anonymously, through Mrs. Louise 
McCoy North. Mrs. James who was Miss Ellen Stebbins was 
a graduate of Wellesley. 

The college opens with a registration of sixteen hundred 
or more; the exact figures can not be stated as early as the first 
of October, but the number is enough to tax our accommoda- 
tions to the utmost and it has been found necessary to open two 
additional houses for twenty-one sophomores. ‘The old Durant 
house, The Homestead, is most attractively fitted up and ten 
sophomores with a former member of the college find their home 
there this year and take their meals at Stone Hall. A house in 
the village of Wellesley has also been taxen. Our need for 
dormitories is before us all the time aside from the freshman 
dormitories which we have constantly in mind. 
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The house in which Mrs. Durant resided during her last 
years, across the lake from the college commanding a view of 
the college and the grounds which all alumnae remember as 
particularly dear to them, will be open in a few weeks as a col- 
lege guest house. Miss Lucy J. Freeman ’97 will preside as 
social head of the house and alumnae will enjoy coming back to 
college in this spot which has so many familiar associations. 
It is hoped that with such an opportunity to be together and 
to be free from undergraduate bustle we shall find more and 
more of our alumnae coming back to Wellesley. Here too the 
college may entertain some of its distinguished guests for whom 
places can not be found in the college. 

Wellesley College plans to offer extra curriculum courses 
not counting toward the degree but useful in the present war 
emergency. Plans for these courses are not yet fully developed 
and full report will not be given until the next issue. 

The War Relief Committee of the Alumnae has been ap- 
pointed and arrangements are under consideration for a Welles- 
ley Unit which will go to France to aid in the relief and recon- 
struction of the devastated parts of the country. Fully ten 
alumnae have already asked to join in this work in France and 
for the benefit of any alumna who may wish to make application 
for such opportunities the members of the Committee are here 
given: Mrs. Mary Whitney Thorndike (Chairman) 45 Islington 
Road, Auburndale, Mass.; Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain; Miss 
Candace Stimson; Dr. Louise Taylor Jones; Miss Belle Sherwin; 
Mrs. Elva Young Van Winkle; Miss Mabel I. Pierce, President 
of the Alumnae Association, ex officio. 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.—The academic year opened at 
Wells College on September 20th, with a number of changes 
in the faculty. Professor Ida L. Reveley returns to the depart- 
ment of Biology after her sabbatical year, with Miss Caroline 
Roe (Wells, 1916) as the new instructor in the department. 
Professor Paul F. Gaehr takes his sabbatical year in study at 
Cornell University. During his absence Miss Lillian Rosanoff 
has charge of the department of Physics. In the department 
of Music, Professor Emil Karl Winkler, director, returns after 
a year’s absence. Miss Hazel Everingham has been engaged as 
Assistant Professor in Music, and Miss Josephine T. Durrell as 
Instructor in violin. Miss Lucy G. Roberts comes to Wells this 
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fall as instructor in Classics. In the department of Romance 
Languages, Miss Helene Stanton comes as instructor in French 
and Senor Macial-Dorado as instructor in Spanish. Miss Ione 
Ryan (Wells, 1913) has been appointed Secretary to the Presi- 
dent for the coming year, and Miss Kate Staley (Wells, 1914; 
Wellesley, 1917) will be instructor in Physical Education. The 
Alumnae Association of Wells has this year appointed an execu- 
tive secretary in residence at the college. This office is held by 
Miss Mary Louise Bozard, Registrar of the College. 

Wells considers herself fortunate in the recent acquisition 
of the nucleus of a museum, a valuable and interesting collec- 
tion of cuneiform tablets presented by Mr. N. Lansing Zabriskie, 
president of the Board of Trustees; and a large number of 
Egyptian and oriental curios and antiques collected in his travels 
and left to the College by the late Albert Leffingwell, M:D., of 
Aurora, a former trustee of the College. The entire collection 
has been placed in one of the rooms of the Frances Folsom 
Cleveland Library. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


19 W. 44th St., New York City 


EMILJE J. HUTCHINSON, MANAGER 

The Board of Directors of the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Miss 
Emilie J. Hutchinson, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Barnard College, 
as Manager of the Bureau, beginning 
October Ist. 

Miss Hutchinson was graduated from 
Barnard in 1905 and received her mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia in 1908. 
Irom 1997 to 1910 she taught in the 
Economics Department at Mount Holy- 
oke; during the year 1910-1911 and again 
during 1912-1913 she was a member of 
that department at Wellesley. At Bar- 
nard, where she has been teaching eco- 
nomics since 1913 she has given a course 
on Women in Gainful Occupations 
which offers a special study of the 
economic and social position of women. 
Since 1914 she has conducted a special 
course on Women in Industry at the 
Training School of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The very special claim which the In- 
tercollegiate Bureau has upon Miss 
Hutchinson is based upon her three 
years of service as a member of its 
Board of Directors and upon her recent 
work as a member of its Investigating 
Committee. Women’s work is no new 
field to her. 

The Bureau looks forward to an op- 
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portunity for increased usefulness and 
wider service under her direction. 
Junta SEARING LEAYCRAFT, 
President. 


If the Intercollegiate Bureau, or any 
other organization for that matter, is 
justified in passing judgment on a new 
scheme after only two months’ trial we 
wish to say, emphatically, that our new 
scheme works. We are convinced that 
our new philosophy is better than the 
old—that by approaching our problem 
from the point of view of the applicant 
for work and making every possible 
effort by telephone, by letter and especi- 
ally by a personal visit, to place her 
we shall not only satisfy the employer 
who comes to us unsought but we shall 
add enormously to our list of co-operat- 
ing employers and thereby greatly in- 
crease our business. 

Other bureaus may perhaps be inter- 
ested in a single instance demonstrating 
the practicability of our new policy. An 
officer of a large national bank tele- 
phoned to the Bureau recently for a good 
bookkeeper at fifteen dollars a week. We 
have none at that salary. A good book- 
keeper can easily command $18 to $25 
a week in New York and our best candi- 
dates in this field are asking $1,800. Our 
first inclination was to give this reply 
over the telephone. Instead, the Place- 
ment Secretary took twenty minutes or 
a half hour to visit the officer of the 
bank whom she found in a large open 
office surrounded by clerks and secre- 
taries. The result of that call was that 
we filled an $1,800 position for an office 
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manager in that office, a position about 
which the employer would never have 
been willing to give information over 
the telephone. Moreover that employer 
will know in the future what grade of 
worker the Bureau has to recommend 
and will ask for an interview with a 
member of our staff whenever he has 
a good position to fill. It not only “pays 
to advertise” but from our point of view 
it pays much better to visit. 

During the past month we have regis- 
tered some of the most promising candi- 
dates who have ever come to the Bureau 
and we have had an unusually satis- 
factory number of high salaried posi- 
tions. Several have been filled at 
salaries of $1,800 and $2,400 a year. We 
are handling fewer routine stenographic 
positions, preferring to turn them over 
to the regular commercial bureaus of 
which there are several very satisfactory 
ones in New York—and we are de- 
liberately seeking, more than we ever 
have before, the higher grade, more in- 
teresting, more unusual positions for 
the women who register with us. 


An Explanation 


The Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations of New York desires to make 
public its exact relation to the new 
National Social Workers’ Exchange 
which came into existence on August 1, 


1917. 


The organizers of this new scheme 
were most of them members of the 
Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment for Social Workers of the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Occupations. They 
requested of the Board of Directors 
that the Department for Social Workers 
be split off from the Bureau and made 
into a National Exchange. This request 
was made on the ground that such an 
exchange was needed and that the So- 
cial Work Department was really al- 
ready such an excnange since it placed 


both men and women and was national 
in scope. 

This request the Board of Directors, 
after much deliberation, refused: (1) 
Because they believed that no placement 
xchange for college women could in 
justice to the college public leave out 
of its activities so important a field as 
that of social work. (2) They believed 
that inasmuch as the placement of social 
workers is included in the scope of all 
the other Bureaus, it therefore is a 
logical and necessary part of the work 
of the New York Bureau. In thus 
eliminating the placement of men, and 
Iimiting the placement of women to their 
own local field—namely, New York and 
vicinity,—the work of the Bureau would 
correspond more nearly to that of the 
other Bureaus. 

Therefore, the Intercollegiate Bureau 
of Occupations granted to the new Ex- 
change certain moneys of the Social 
Workers Department accruing from the 
placement of men and women outside 
New York, and allowed the new Ex- 
change to have information regarding 
chose candidates on the lists of the So- 
cial Work Department who were men, 
or women outside New York. In the 
resolutions regarding these transfers it 
was expressly stated that 

“Under no circumstances, whether 
directly or indirectly, may such a Fed- 
eral Exchange state or imply that it 
is the successor to the Department for 

Social Workers of the Intercollegiate 

3ureau of Occupations.” 

In this important field of endeavor, 
as in all other professions, the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau desires nothing but 
the best interests of college women, and 
to this end is ready to cooperate with 
the National Exchange in the fullest 
and friendliest fashion. 

It is essential that the details of co- 
operation between such a national ex- 
change and all the Collegiate Bureaus 
should be decided by our own National 
Organization,—the Central Committee,— 
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ana it 1s to be hoped that tnis import- 
ant matter may soon be taken up by 
them. 

In the meantime, the New York Bu- 
reau wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood by college women, and the other 
Collegiate Bureaus, that it has by no 
means given up the placement of women 
in social work in its own territory, and 
in making the decisions outlined above, 
the Board of Directors has striven for 
more adequate cooperation and the ulti- 
mate strengthening of the national 
scheme of collegiate bureaus. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit, Mich. 
HELEN C. MUNROE, MANAGER 


We announce with regret the resig- 
nation of Miss Mary Malcomson as 
Manager of the Detroit Bureau. Mrs. 
Helen C. Munroe who has been Acting 
Manager for some months has been 
appointed to replace her. Miss Mal- 
comson will continue active connection 
with the Bureau as a newly appointed 
3oard member, and has volunteered her 
services as special investigator for new 
opportunities for women. 

Among the interesting positions which 
have been filled recently are: Manager 
of a lunch room for the employees in 
a manufacturing concern; hospital so- 
cial service worker; managing house- 
keeper in a private home; workers in 
training for department heads in a 
manufacturing plant. In this last posi- 
tion the requirements were college edu- 
cation and youth; the worker entered 
the factory as a regular employee at a 
salary of $18 per week, with rapid ad- 
vancement to the position of responsi- 
bility. 

The increased activity of the Bureau 
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will necessitate the addition of a cleri- 
cal assistant in the near future. The 
increase in our work during the past 
year can be shown best by a comparison 
of figures for the first months of the 
existence of the Bureau and the first 
months of this fiscal year. Office in- 
come from June 1, 1917 to September 
25, 1917 was $383, as compared with 
$84 for June 1, 1916 to September 25, 
1916. Positions filled from June 1 to 
September 25 this year equal the num- 
ber filled from June 1, 1916 to Feb. 1, 
1917. 

Many married women are looking for 
positions now that men have entered 
the service of the country. Some have 
had previous business experience, but 


many have a decided adjustment to 
make. However, they seem rcady to 
take some definite preparation or a 


minor position for the training. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


AND 


264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Appointment Bureau 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


The advice to college girls, so often 
reiterated, to learn short-hand has re- 
cently proved its value in a number 
of instances. For example a very in- 
teresting opportunity is offered to a 
girl with stenographic training who has 
had college chemistry and would like 
industrial-chemical research; to a girl 
who has had good grounding in eco- 
nomics, a position is offered as assist- 
ant to a professor of Economics, cor- 
recting books, etc., with opportunity 
for advanced study, and to a third, 
there is an opening with a fine future 
in the employment department of a 
large industrial plant. 
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Mrs. William Healy will serve the 
Bureau this winter, when her special 
investigation is finished, as a part-time 
field-worker. 

September first the Appointment Bu- 
reau enlarged its quarters by taking 
adjacent space in the next building 
above, still using part of the old head- 
quarters as main office and conference 
rooms. 

Miss Margaret Davidson, Wellesley, 
1916, and Miss Constance Wood, Smith, 
1917, are student-workers this year, Miss 
Davidson specializing in employment 
and Miss Wood taking stenography at 
Simmons, with general secretarial train- 
ing in the Bureau. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 So. 13 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


The autumn calls for women to take 
the place of men continue to emphasize 
training and experience. College women 
who are trained stenographers, office 
executives and_ assistants, graduate 
nurses and laboratory assistants have 
found unusual demand for their serv- 
ices. Many women who were looking 
for exciting adventures in connection 
with business changes have been disap- 
pointed because the more novel vacan- 
cies caused by the draft have been along 
industrial lines. 

The public service corporations are 
taking young women into their drafting 
rooms. In some companies high school 
girls are started at a salary of $42.50 
a month with the possibility of an ad- 
vance. Evening schools for technical 
training in drawing will give to women 
equal opportunities with men. 

For several years the Bureau has 
worked in cooperation with the College 
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Club and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae in the placing of women as 
volunteers for social work. This year 
the Bureau will refer all such calls and 
workers to the Philadelphia Committee 
of Recruiting and Placement of Volun- 
teers under the Committee of Civic Re- 
lief of the State Committee of Public 
Safety. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Stevens Building, 16 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


When we are aiding the British Re- 
cruiting Missions with office assistants, 
almost one for every week of its exist- 
ence; when we are sending state organ- 
izers to the Women’s Committee of the 
Council for Defense, when we are re- 
sponding to weekly calls from the Red 
Cross, the Citizens’ War Board and the 
exemption Boards, when we think of our 
dietitian and secretaries now in service 
“somewhere in France,” we realize that 
the Collegiate Bureau sees the shining 
side of the shield of war in the varied 
opportunities of work for women. And 
we realize this even more when we can 
record that we have chemists at work 
with the Western Electric Company 
which for the first time in its history 
has opened the doors of its laboratories 
to women, and many calls for secretaries 
and translaters with a knowledge of 
French and Spanish, and can see happily 
at work many of our candidates with 
the language equipment which had 
seemed for a time almost a superfluity. 

We are even more happy to see a 
slight but very real increase in salaries. 
Sometimes a frank talk with the em- 
ployer by a member of the bureau staff 
has resulted in an increase in salary. 
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At no time since this Bureau opened 
have promising positions in many dif- 
ferent lines of work for even inexperi- 
enced workers carried such reasonable 
initial salaries. It is still somewhat of 
a problem to make the employer dis- 
cern the potential efficiency of the college 
girl and to offer her adequate compensa- 
tion for her work. Unfortunately it is 
too often the college girl’s fault that 
the employer does not offer her the 
“remunerative position” which she so 
eage-ly anticipates. Until she has real- 
ized that she must give to a position 
and learn from it as well as draw a 
salary because of her four years in col- 
lege; until she is wise enough to find 
that detail and routine are often a sav- 
ing grace, and until she has herself so 
well trained and poised that she can be 
interested in the work at hand and not 
always be looking for something “un- 
usual” and “interesting,” she will make 
many an employer pause and ponder 
before he is willing to try her out. 

The Bureau has more and more re- 
quests each year from women’s clubs, 
which have a non-academic membership, 
for talks from the Manager on voca- 
tional and other subjects, which indi- 
cates a very keen interest on the part 
of these women in all things which 
pertain to the development and progress 
of all women. The open-mindedness of 
these thoroughly well organized women’s 
clubs and the relating of the work of 
college women with the work of all 
women is a very real source of encour- 
agement to the Bureau. 

Perhaps the most interesting call we 
have filled recently is the fellowship 
given for work under the auspices of 
Dr. Healy of the Juvenile Corrt in 
Boston. The candidate had to be 
a Jewess who could speak Yiddish 
and had taken graduate work in psy- 
chology, and we felt very fortunate to 
put such a young woman in touch with 
this fellowship which she is now hold- 
ing. We are glad to touch hands again 


with Boston by placing one of the grad- 
uates of Mrs. Prince’s School of Sales- 
manship as efficiency expert with one 
of our leading department stores. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


510 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The results of the summer work in 
the Pittsburgh Bureau reflect the in- 
creased business of this community. In 
fact, the volume of work done is about 
doubled. With thousands of draftees 
leaving the city, there is no doubt that 
even more positions will come to the 
attention of the Bureau and this will 
mean further increase in the amount of 
placement work to be done. 

The College club of Pittsburgh is an- 
nouncing its second College Night, the 
proceeds of which will be given to the 
Collegiate Vocational Bureau. Miss N. 
Anna Petty, chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee feels that the Club is 
to be congratulated upon securing this 
year’s attraction, David Warfield in 
“The Music Master.” David Warfield’s 
masterly interpretation of this play will 
sell out the house. 

Seventy-five college groups are plan- 
ning to sit together, give their college 
songs or yells and in other ways cele- 
brate the occasion. Those who attended 
the first College Night in 1915, are anti- 
cipating as enjoyable an evening as they 
had then. 

The Director enjoyed visits with the 
Detroit and Chicago Bureaus in Sep- 
tember, where she found that practically 
the same conditions exist as in the 
Pittsburgh Pureau. We hope to have 
the Directors of these Bureaus and the 
othe~s visit us in the not distant future. 
With the growth of the Bureaus in the 
‘Vest, will not Pittsburgh be a logical 
eeting place for the Annual Confer- 
ence? 
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It 1s intended to notice in this department bovks and other pubdlica- 


tions of educational and social interest, preference being giuen to those 
by members of the A.C. A. Copies should be sent immediately upon 
issue to the office of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y 


WoMAN AND WorkK 
By Helen Marie Bennett, Man- 


ager of the Chicago Collegiate 
3ureau. of Occupations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 


$1.50 net. 


Of all the books the present 
reviewer has read on this sub- 
ject “Women and Work” is by 
far the keenest and most pene- 
trating, the most interesting and 
suggestive. Here the college 
girl stripped of glamor is held up 
for what she is and not what she 
has fondly imagined herself to 
be. From every angle the light 
is turned upon her, not pitilessly, 
but wisely, and kindly that she 
inerself may be the one to profit 
most. by this close scrutiny. 

Among the charges Miss Ben- 
net brings against her are— 
over-estimation of her own 
value, inability to stand up well 
under unpleasant conditions and 
——here there will be champions 
to spring to her rescue—slov- 
enly and inaccurate methods of 
thought. 

The average graduate of the 
college of liberal arts is without 
vision. She fancies that her 
A.B. degree is the open sesame 
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to every walk of life. “She 
comes” says Miss Bennett “to 
my office, if she has made up 
her mind not to teach expecting 
to be placed at once by very 
virtue of her degree, or she 
writes saying ‘I am a graduate 
of Blank University. My refer- 
ences are on file at their office. 
What have you to offer me?’ 
When she is advised as it is so 
often necessary to advise her, 
that for a profession or even 
secretarial work, she must study 
further and for business she 
must begin at the bottom and 
train for it, she is amazed. 
Rather than do this, rather than 
teach, in sheer defence she some- 
times marries. 

Time and again has she 
merited the charge of lack of 
moral fibre. Vigor and patience 
are seldom hers. Magnani- 
mously Miss Bennett attributes 
these things to the college that 
has made the way too soft and 
rosy for her; has emphasized her 
pleasures, her sports and made 
too easy her electives. And 
she contrasts this dancing, ten- 
nis-playing, pleasure-loving girl 
with the serious woman of some 
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fifteen or twenty years ago who 
went to college burning with 
zeal for the cause of education. 

The college also is partly 
blamed for the third charge men- 
tioned. Miss Bennett says: 
“Among the omissions which 
the college has made in educat- 
ing the girl is one which calls 
forth a large amount of the 
caustic comment upon the in- 
efficiency of the college gradu- 
ate. It may be explained in ele- 
gantly chosen language, its im- 
portance may be disparaged, but 
there it stands a big bumper in 
the way of her progress—her 
inaccurate methods of thought. 
Her mind works too often in 
slipshod fashion. Perhaps it 
focuses, perhaps it does not. Her 
college training is directly re- 
sponsible for this. Speaking 
specifically the undue emphasis 
placed upon the lecture system 
today may be charged with a 
large amount of the inaccurate, 
careless thinking of which the 
college girl is guilty. This men- 
tal failing is never seen so pro- 
nouncedly in normal schools 
where there is more emphasis on 
drill and recitation.” 

The college of liberal arts this 
author asserts trains the girl for 
nothing but teaching, therefore it 
is folly to speak of her in the 
general sense as a_ trained 
woman. She has only the small 
beginnings of a trained mind and 
much that she has learned will 
have to be unlearned in the great 


university of life. The college 
has not given her the true vis- 
ion or she would not pride her- 
sclf upon so small an achieve- 
ment as an A.B. degree. 
Several chapters are taken up 
with advice to the college girl 
on the choice of a vocation. 
Miss Bennett tells her how to 
make a satisfactory reply to the 
question of “what can you do?” 
how she can justify the time 
spent at college and so readjust 
herself to life, and find her op- 
portunity to be useful instead 
of pursuing the will o’ the wisp 
of something “interesting.” 
Miss Bennet in her capacity of 
manager of the collegiate bureau 
of Chicago has come in contact 
with hundreds of girls of the 
types she has described, has list- 
ened to them, advised them and 
“placed” many of them. Her 
word, therefore is exceptionally 
authoritative. College girls who 
read this book in the right spirit 
will find therein useful lessons 
not taught from the rostrum of 
many halls of learning, but 
which if signs fail not will be- 
come universal teaching, and 
“learning for doing” is one of 
them. It will not do much longer 
to say of a college girl “She 
knows many things but can not 
do them.” Neither function can 
exist without the other. And by 
the time the girl has reached her 
junior year as Miss Bennett 
says, she should know just what 
her special “doing” is to be. 
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WoRKFELLOWS IN SOCIAL Pro- 
GRESSION 


By Kate Stephens, New York: 
Sturgis, Walton & Co. Price $1.50 
net. 


In this rambling and discur- 
sive volume a certain chapter 
stands out clearly,—that on the 
forerunners of women’s collegi- 
ate education. In it Miss Steph- 
ens discusses with much charm 
and wit the beginnings of educa- 
tion for women, which starting 
with the purely domestic develop- 
ed through the flowery stage 
of mere “accomplishments” to 
the solid basis upon which it rests 
today. In the sixteenth century 
there was a veritable blossoming 
of women in learning, Margaret 
Clement, Margaret Roper, Jo- 
anna, daughter of the earl of 
Arundel; Margaret Ascham, the 
four daughters of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, not to speak of Lady Jane 
Gray and Elizabeth ‘Tudor. 
These women it will be observed 
were all noble and of parents 
gifted with wealth who could 
afford to give them tutors. Lan- 
guages and the ability to trans- 
late, writing and music pre- 
dominated in their intellectua! 
equipment. Joanna of Arundel 
translated orations of Isocraic 
and the Iphigenia of Euripides 
into English and her sister Mary, 
who married the Duke of Nor- 
folk, turned Greek originals into 
Latin. Another woman whose 


life linked the sixteenth with 
the seventeenth century, a 
woman who received the plaudits 
of sages and bishops was Anne 
of Cumberland. 

But fickle fashion withdrew 
her sanction of learning for 
women and the century of the 
Stuarts following “suffered 
spiritual and material maladies. 
Rakes of both sexes held sway 
and to such creatures education 
in any phase was oftenest a mark 
for gibes.” In this age, however, 
lived Mary Astell, and Madame 
de Maintenon. Mary not only 
thought but had no fear in ex- 
pressing her thought and she saw 
far into the future the vision of 
the world that was to be for 
women. In her “Serious Pro- 
posal to the Ladies for the Ad- 
vancement of their True and 
Greatest Interests” published in 
i697 were plans for the forma- 
tion of a woman’s college and the 
democratic idea of education for 
many. She expected no cham- 
pion of her cause from the male 
ranks but, as those acquainted 
with her life know, Defoe in his 
essays upheld her. Her college 
scheme was espoused by such 
personages as Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings and Queen Mary but 
was nipped in the bud by Bishop 
3urnet who was totally out of 
sympathy with it and some say 
indulged in malicious insinuation. 
Lord Chesterfield was another 
man who was “in pronounced 
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opposition to Mary Astell’s 
ideas.” His lordship it will be 
remembered in addition to his 
graces of manner, and famous 
letters was the gentleman who 
iaid out a “Female Province,” 
whatever he magnificently de- 
clared “has not been particularly 
assigned by nature to man’s.” 
Man’s Province he had already 
proclaimed, “is universal and 
comprehends everything from 
the culture of the earth to the 
government of it. I leave ’em 
(the women) a mighty empire, 
Love.’ And he goes on to add 
that “as their sovereignty might 
be disputed when beauty fled 
them they still had the private 
care and economy of their fami- 
lies and the diligent discharge of 
their domestic duties.” 

Miss Stephens makes plain 
the mask that Chesterfield wore 
when he could write such 
“balderdash” for publication. In 
a letter to his son Chesterfield 
said: Women are only children 
of a larger growth; they have an 
entertaining tattle and sometimes 
wit, but for solid reasoning, good 
sense, I never knew one in my 
life that had it or who reasoned 
or acted consequentially for four 
and twenty hours together. * * * 
A man of sense only trifles with 
them, plays with them, humors 
and flatters them, but he neither 
consults them about, nor trusts 
them with serious matters; 
though he often makes them be- 
lieve that he does both, which is 
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the thing in the world they are 
proud of.” And he goes on in 
this vein for several pages. 
“Poor Lord Chesterfield!” says 
Miss Stephens. “His character- 
ization betrays such a warping 
of soul that it is not worth analy- 
sis or refutation. What could 
any woman of sense do but turn 
it aside with such merry words 
as Portia’s: ‘God made him and 
therefore let him pass for a 
man,’ ” 

Then she goes back to Mary 
Astell: “Her act doubtless 
affected your life, our lives. If 
she had not set forth such ideas, 
fruition might not yet have 
She knew that through 
education women would gain 
sense of real values. How her 
action urges us to speak out the 
truth we see!” 


come. 


\WOoMAN 


New York: 
Price $1.25 


By Vance Thompson. 

Kk. P. Dutton & Co. 

net. 

Mr. Vance Thompson is a 
very amusing writer. Not only 
that but he is shrewd and sensi- 
ble and if you are minded to fol- 
low his arguments you will see 
for yourself that he has thought 
out things along scientific lines 
although many of his scientific 
statements are sadly at fault. 
Since this book came out a few 
months ago much large laughter 
been expended upon his 
“Strasbourg goose coop” idea 
but back of the extravagances 


has 








of this somewhat unreserved pen 
fairminded men and women 
have found him splendidly stim- 
ulating and informing. 

He is a feminist with a ven- 
geance—against man, “out of 
whose hand woman has had to 
eat for ages.” But she is now 
demanding things upon terms of 
equality and he asserts, she is 
going to have them, whether men 
like it or not. Some of these 
things are the right and oppor- 
tunity for her fullest develop- 
ment physical and mental; the 
same education and _ training 
given men and every door open 
to her; industrial equality— 
every field of labor physical and 
mental, and a wage the same as 
man’s; civic equality 
equitable partnership—a _con- 
tract with man that will enable 
her to fulfil her duty to the race 
without yielding her equal duty 
to herself. All these 
serves and right soon. 

Says Mr. “In 
the learned professions, in 
scholarship, in art they 
(women) have made the most 
astounding progress in spite of 
the repression of ages and their 
dwarfed, defective 
education. * * * 


and an 





she de- 


Thompson : 


one-sided 
The brain 
of woman is essentially an order- 
ing brain—a reasoning brain, 
lucid and explicit. Women will 
do well as magistrates. When 
they may act as such we shall 
have a larger and finer adminis- 
tration of justice. 


They can 
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excel in all the great arts, but 
where they will most excel will 
be in the exact  sciences,— 
science, philosophy, exact schol- 
arship.” 

“The silly fable of woman’s 
physical inferiority has been ex- 
ploded. This war has knocked 
it in the head. In Germany the 
women are plowing and digging 
trenches. Half a million women 
in England are in masculine em- 
ployments, especially in muni- 
tions and they go to work in 
men’s clothes.” 

Here Mr. Thompson starts off 
on W. L. George’s favorite 
theme—clothes for women. But 
he goes Mr. George one better 
by asserting, not that woman 
should discard her frills and 
furbelows and appear in a uni- 
form plain and simple that lead- 
ing women can make the fashion, 
but that she must be “breeched, 
gaitered, bloused,—a human be- 
ing with no sex-signs about her” 
and he prophesies that in the 
space of eight short years our 
colleges will be sending forth 
young armies so attired. Any 
woman not of the “coop type” 
will look well thus appareled, he 
declares. His horror of fat is 
Byronic and this pet aversion is 
slyly insinuated here and there 
as if he feared the reader might 
forget the fact for two consecu- 
tive minutes. 

In his discussions Mr. Thomp- 
son mentions especially Eras- 
mus and his doctrine of 
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Women’s Rights and Olympe de 
Gouges whose ringing words on 
the independence of women are 
still bearing fruit, for Article II 
of her famous paper was only 
recently proposed as a law in the 
state of Illinois. This law gives 
the illegitimate child the right to 
its father’s name and to share 
with his legitimate children his 
property. 


THE Livinc PRESENT 

By Gertrude Atherton. New 

York: The Frederick A. Stokes 

Co. Price $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Atherton was prevailed 
upon by Mr. Owen Johnson and 
Mr. Whitney Warren to go to 
France and study its conditions 
for the purpose of writing a 
They believed that if the 
case of French women was pre- 


book. 


sented by a writer who could 
group the facts interestingly and 
who already had a public, it 
could not fail to enlist the sym- 
pathy of all women and they 
were surmise. 


correct in their 


The book has proved very popu- 


lar and has made women in this 
country, unacquainted with the 
real character of the French- 
woman, realize that her life is 
not spent in the modiste’s shop 
and intrigues. 

In her preface Mrs. Atherton 
tells how visited all kinds 
during her three 
months’ stay in France, was per- 
mitted to go three times into the 
war zone with a guard, to get 


she 
of qmuvres 
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material from direct observation 
and brought her material away 
from the country under the big 
seal of the French War Office. 
The auvres she describes as 
“practical and indispensable, all 
of them.” In them peasantry, 
bourgeoisie and noblesse find ex- 
pression for “the white flame of 
patriotism” which unites them in 
a common sentiment in these 
days of their country’s stress 
and strain. Every woman of 
and 
something. 


rank is 
Mrs. 


Atherton gives sketches of the 


every age, class 


working at 


women at the head of the princi- 
pal relief works and a few others 
—sketches skillfully depicted, 
intimate, true and impressive. In 
the main these women were of 
whether of the 


noblesse or haute bourgeoisie ; 


great wealth, 


indulgent 
perhaps, and one of the wonders 


pleasure-loving, — self 
of the world is the splendid and 
amazing courage they have 
shown, the tremendous energy 
and organizing ability they have 
brought to their self-appointed 
tasks. 

In one of the several chapters 
of the book Mrs. Atherton dis- 
cusses the future of the women 
of France. Having tasted power 
will they after the war is over 
The 
problem is one of the questions 
that 


future of 


step down for the men? 
will vitaily the 
that country. The 
home in France is a sacred insti- 


concern 
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MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 
of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 
bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of lerry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern’ women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
schcol calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 
The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of«junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts ard science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 

Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pcol, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
‘ irector and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

erry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 
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tution but even in France it will 
be hard for women to part with 
their newly acquired indepen- 
dence. 


Mrs. Atherton came away a 
admirer of the French 
She is, as is well known, 
the head of the American Com- 
sien-Etre du 
Blessée and has been very active 


devout 
people. 
mittee for Le 


in raising funds over here for 
the work. 


A Cui1p’s RELIGION 


By Mary Aronetta Wilbur. 
ton: The Houghton 
Price $1.00 net. 


Mrs. Wilbur here discusses 
the need for inculcating early in 
the child a deep faith in the 
truths of the Bible, but in the 
light of the new understanding 
which he should have to meet 
the problems of today. In other 
words he must be given the Bible 
in its most enlightened form. 
He must be made to see the 
practical application of its teach- 
ings that he may associate them 
more easily with his own life. 

In these days of Sunday dis- 
tractions—motor 


Bos- 
Mifflin Co. 


trips, amuse- 
anything to get away 
from the duty of church-going, 
the child’s spiritual needs are apt 
to be overlooked, and Mrs. Wil- 
bur urges parents to realize more 
fully what early training in re- 
ligion may mean to their chil- 
dren. Regular attendance at 
Sunday School, the lessons they 
receive there are, she contends, 


ments, 
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of inestimable benefit in char- 
acter building, a particular bene- 
fit that can be obtained nowhere 
else. The training school of the 
church she believes the best there 
is in the world for the growth of 
those attributes of and 
that make for character. 
Parents therefore should not al- 
low distractions of any kind to 
interfere with their children’s 
progress in this respect. 

She however ways in 
which Sunday schools can be 
made more effective. 


mind 
heart 


sees 


She sug- 
gests a normal class from whose 
“graduates” the teachers shall be 
drawn and all classes from the 
lowest shall tend toward this 
Teachers selected from 
the normal class will have been 


class. 


trained from the beginning wise- 
ly and well. They will have been 
grounded in the church’s beliefs 
and will have been taught to tell 
the Bible 
which 


stories attractively, 
that the teacher 
must have a use of picturesque 
language and be able to capture 
the fancy of her youthful hear- 
ers. 


means 


3esides the Bible stories 
she suggests the lives of mission- 
aries, their adventures in other 
lands and the ideals of character 
they furnish as fascinating story 
material. The Sunday school 
teacher must also be able to ex- 
plain the great doctrines of the 
church simply and understand- 
ingly. 

A child loves mystery, and the 
mysteries of religion Mrs. Wil- 
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bur has found in her work among 
children make a perennial ap- 
peal. She would tell the stories 
of the Christ-child to the very 
youngest children that are 
brought to Sunday School, chil- 
dren even too young to under- 
stand, simply to acquaint them 
with the names and happenings. 
As they grow older and can rea- 
son they should be made ac- 
quainted with historic facts and 
creeds. Above all she would 
urge the teaching of reverence 
for the church in days 
when the spirit of levity obtains 
so widely 


these 
among the young. 
Reverence and a knowledge of 
the beauty af service,.are two 
things that ingrained in the child 
from the beginning are not likely 
to leave him in later life. 

It is hoped this wholesome, 
wise and suggestive little book 
will have the 
deserves. 


wide reading it 
Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker’s play, Sieur du 
L’Nut in the October number 
her address was omitted. In 
case any of our branches wish 
to correspend with her it is here 
given: 1014 East Second street, 
Duluth, Minn. 


In reviewing 
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